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Situation 


Morton J. SCHWARTZ 


TEXTILE AND LEATHER DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


= the past year and one- 
half, the manufacturer of wool textiles 
has been walking a tightrope, faced 
with continuously higher wool prices on 
the one hand, and consumer reluctance 
to pay these prices on the other. Many 
mills have turned to the partial use of 
synthetic fibers, especially in blends, in 
order to avoid raising prices. In terms 
of purchasers’ reaction, some in the 
trade fear that higher prices will cause 
a decline in sales—consumers may prefer 
to get along on the clothing they have 
rather than pay prices they consider 
“out-of-line.” In recognition of this 
situation, United States wool mills have 
attempted to keep fabric price changes 
to a minimum. Another factor being 
given considerable attention is the de- 
clining demand for certain types of wool 
clothing, particularly in men’s summer 
suitings. 

The problems are not limited to the 
United States, but are world-wide in 
scope. Before attempting to delve into 
the statistical aspects of this discussion, 
mention will be made of some of the 
more subjective considerations underly- 
ing the wool-fabric situation. Initially, 
and perhaps the most potent factor in 
stimulating the high level of consump- 
tion in the period 1946-49, was the war- 
accumulated demand which proved to be 
almost insatiable. Rising standards of 
living in many areas of the world have 
added to the magnitude of the demand. 
Moreover, the world-wide movements of 
Peoples during the war period were im- 
portant in introducing wool textiles into 
clothing budgets where they were of 
negligible proportions before. 

Of greater direct economic significance 
has been the general trend in favor of 
the more expensive fabrics, particularly 
worsteds. This is not hard to under- 
stand when it is realized that in most 
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countries of the world ready-made cloth- 
ing is the exception. When a person has 
to spend a certain relatively fixed 
amount for tailoring, he is inclined to 
prefer the most expensive fabric he can 
afford, especially when 5 or more years 
probably elapse between purchases. 
Even in those countries where ready- 
made clothing is readily available, a 
rising standard of living ordinarily leads 
to a greater expenditure on units of 
clothing, and of the better grades. 

However, the woolen segment of the 
industry has fared well in the postwar 
period. The price advantage in woolens 
has been an important factor. Although 
somewhat at a disadvantage, owing to 
the keen demand for worsteds which 
has actually assumed the proportions of 
a Style trend, woolens have gained by 
the higher prices for worsteds. More- 
over, the use of reclaimed wool had per- 
mitted manufacturers to operate at 
levels less reflective of the rising raw- 
wool prices. 

Some indication of the trend in wool 
prices can be obtained from an exam- 
ination of the “64s” to “70s” grades of 
fine wool. Compared with the 1934-38 
average, these wools in May 1950 showed 
an increase of more than fivefold! No 
comparable data are available on fabric 
prices, but they have not risen anywhere 
near that amount. Fabric prices have 
been held tightly in rein by many ex- 
pedients. One example, which some 
merchants point to as indicative of the 
trend in textile thinking, is offered in 
summer suitings. Until about 25 years 
ago, both summer and winter suitings 
were of the same weight—perhaps about 
5 pounds per suit. In 1950, it is esti- 
mated that a summer worsted suit 
weighs about 3 pounds. A trade maga- 
zine has predicted that the next summer 
season will bring forth worsted-nylon 
blends where the wool content will be 
only 2 pounds. 

Furthermore, the difference between 
marketing raw wool and marketing wool 
fabric has an important bearing on the 
price relationship between the two. The 
greatest proportion of raw wool entering 
international trade is sold at auction. 
Here the interplay of competition from 


dozens of countries sets the price. On 
the other hand, wool fabrics are sold to 
a manufacturer who in turn sells cloth- 
ing to a retailer and the latter resells 
to the consumer; or the wool fabric may 
be sold to the consumer who will have 
it made up into a suit. In the finished- 
goods field reactions to price increases 
are much more intense than at the raw- 
material level. Demand is relatively 
elastic, and it becomes almost impossible 
to pass on the full extent of the raw- 
wool increases without losing more and 
more of the market. Consequently, fab- 
ric prices frequently lag behind the 
raw-material trend. 

An analysis of the situation must take 
into consideration the changes that have 
taken place since World War II in the 
world production of wool fabrics and the 
trends in the pattern of international 
trade that have become apparent. This 
study is an attempt to describe the con- 
siderable shifts that have occurred both 
in output and in foreign trade of wool 
fabrics. 


Production of Wool-Apparel 
Fabrics 


Attempts to analyze these unpredict- 
able textiles are handicapped by lack of 
Statistics. Where data are available, 
they are not reported in terms of any 
common denominator. Various coun- 
tries report their statistics in square 
yards, linear yards, meters, or pounds. 
Inasmuch as many of the countries use 
pounds in their statistics, all data in this 
study have been converted to that basis. 
Generally, square yards were converted 
to a linear basis on the assumption of 
54-inch goods, whereas linear yards were 
converted to pounds based on 14-ounce 
fabric. Thus, the factors used were: 1 
square yard=0.583 pound; 1 linear 
yard=0.875 pound; 1 linear meter— 
C.957 pound. 

Numerous sources were examined in an 
attempt to obtain fabric-production data 
for as many countries as feasible. An 
analysis of available statistics for the 
past quarter century indicates that 14 
countries (see table 1) may be considered 
as the major producers. These coun- 
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tries are estimated to have accounted 
for almost 80 percent of all apparel wool 
consumed both in 1949 and in 1938. 
However, data were not always available 
for these countries, and in many cases 
provisional estimates have been made to 
fill in the gaps. Following this initial 
attempt to collate data on fabric produc- 


ticn, continued effort will be made to 
obtain more precise statistics. More- 
over, it is hoped that information can be 
assembled for many more countries than 
are covered in this article. The results 
of this research, when available, will 
appear in a Department of Commerce 
publication. 


TABLE 1.—Wo0ol Apparel-Fabric Production, 1938, 1947-49 


{In millions of pounds] 


Percentage distribution 








Country 1938 1947 1948 1949 - —— ee Tes 
1938 1947 1948 1949 

NN oe nS a 1 209.9 2 382.4 | 2381.8 2311.9 15.6 33.5 213i «ss 
es 111.0 | 110.0 | 95.9 | 95.0 8.3 Sai 7:8 7.7 
France ---.-_-- iectennae Raiatetinn’ 4114.4 | 5 102.5 | 5123.6 | 5119.5 8.5 9.0 10.1 9.7 
Netherlands ¢___-_- ngs 29.3 | 30.1 | 37.9 39.7 2.2; 26 3.1 3.2 
United Kingdom-__-___---------- 7 276.7 | $202.7 | § 234.0 8 255.7 20.5] 17.8 19.1 20.8 
Belgium *__-._-___-- eat Aa 10 34.4 | 10 50.3 10 42.8 10 46. 4 26] 44 3.5 | 3.8 
| _ 155.1 | 12.2 14.6 | 19.8 11.5 1.1 | 1.2 1.6 
Czechoslovakia "_______....-.-- 37.9 | 43.1 | 52.5 45.7 2.8 3.8 4.3 3.7 
| SS 12 46.0 13 38.6 | 11 51.6 458.1 3.4 3.4 4.2 4.7 
Germany '___._._.-- 15 225. 4 | 440.9 455.7 495.0 16.8 3.6 4.5 & 
Australia_____._- 16 17.3 16 21.2 | 16 22.8 423.3 Ls) a2 1.9 | 1.9 
ER 17 20.0 4 40.0 18 39.9 143.6) 1.5 51. 22 3.6 
LR ee 19 16.6 19 27.1 | 19 30. 2 430.0} 1.2 2.4 2.5 2.4 
a 17 §1.0 | 440.2 | 443.1 147.9} 3.8 3.5 3.5 | 3.9 

Total___-- 1,345.0} 1,141.3| 1,226.4) 1,231.6) 100.0| 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 





Norte: Where possible these data have been confined to production of apparel fabrics. However, the lack of a definite 
breakdown, by type of fabric, in many instances has necessarily resulted in the inclusion of nonapparel fabrics, as well, 


for certain countries. 


1 National Association of Wool Manufacturers Bulletin. 


2 U. 8. Census: Facts for Industry. 


3 Italian Wool Association and Official Italian Statistics. 


4 Estimated by author. 
5 Comite Central de la Laine. 
6 Central Bureau of Statistics, The Hague. 


71937. United Kingdom: Working Party Reports ‘“‘Wool’’ 1947. 
8 Wool Record and Textile World, Vol. 77, No. 2. 2135, April 13, 1950. 


® Includes rugs and blankets. 
10 National Statistical Institute, Belgium. 


11 Commonwealth Economic Committee. Wool Intelligence, Vol. III, No. 5, May 1950. 


12 National Economic Bank. 


13 Commonwealth Economic Committee: Wool Intelligence, Vol. II, No. 5, May 1949. 


1 Bizonal Area for 1947-49. 


15 1936. International Wool Secretariat: Wool Digest, Vol. II, No. 31, Dec. 23, 1948. 
16 Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics ‘Woolen Mills.”” Data for fiscal years 1937-38, 1946-47, 1947-48. 
171935. International Labor Office: World Textile Industry, Vol. 2, 1937, Geneva. 


18 Textile World, Vol. 99, No. 2, February 1949. 
19 Sveriges officiella statistik—Industri. 


Relative Changes 


For the 14 countries under consider- 
ation, wool-fabric production, which 
amounted to 1,345,000,000 pounds in 
1938, declined to 1,141,300,000 pounds 
in 1947—a reduction of 15 percent. 
Output rose in 1948 when 1,226,400,000 
pounds were produced—7 percent above 
1947 and only 9 percent below 1938. 
In 1949, production increased slightly 
to 1,231,600,000 pounds (table 1). In- 
complete data for the first quarter of 
1950 indicate general gains over the 
corresponding period in 1949. 

Important changes have occurred in 
the relative position of most of the 14 
countries in the years under considera- 
tion. The United States, which ac- 
counted for only 15.6 percent of the 
total of the 14 countries in 1938, in- 
creased its share to more than one-third 
in 1947. The United States, however, 
accounted for only one-fourth of the 
total in 1949. In the 3 years, 1947-49, 
this country retained the position of 
chief producer. The United Kingdom, 
the largest producer in 1938, with 20.5 
percent of the total, dropped to second 
place in 1947 with 17.8 percent. Al- 
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though the United Kingdom’s propor- 
tion increased in both 1948 and 1949, 
its 1949 share at 20.8 percent was only 
slightly above 1938. 

Germany was in third place in 1938, 
providing 16.8 percent of the total. Data 
for the Bizonal Area on output during 
1947-49 show increases in each of these 
years; however, production in 1949 
amounted to only 7.7 percent of the 
total. Japan’s position has dropped 
sharply—from fourth place with 11.5 
percent of the total in 1938, it was in 
fourteenth place in 1949, providing only 
1.6 percent. 

Italy and France were in approxi- 
mately the same relative position in 
1938, furnishing 8.3 and 8.5 percent, re- 
spectively, of the output in that year. 
In the postwar years, however, Italy de- 
clined in its proportion—from the 1947 
peak of 9.6 percent to 7.7 percent in 
1949; on the other hand, France ac- 
counted for 10.1 percent of the total 
in 1948, and attained third place. De- 
spite the decline in French output in 
1949, it still retained its position. 

For the other eight countries the 
changes were less pronounced, with peak 
production varying between the years 





1947 and 1948. Generally, declines were 
recorded in 1949, but some countries 
showed increases. In all instances, post- 
war production in these countries was 
above prewar. 


Country Analysis 


During the postwar years 1947-49 the 
United States was the world’s chief pro- 
ducer of wool fabrics. Output of apparel 
fabrics in this country during 1947-48 
showed only slight variation, averaging 
about 382,400,000 pounds, an increase of 
82 percent over 1938. However, produc- 
tion in 1949 dropped sharply from the 
level of the preceding 2 years, amount- 
ing to 311,900,000 pounds—only 82 per- 
cent of 1947-48 but 49 percent above 
1938. In the first quarter of 1950, out- 
put reached 79,538,000 pounds—12 per- 
cent under the corresponding period in 
1949. 

Production of wool fabrics in the 
United Kingdom showed steady increases 
during the years 1947-49, amounting to 
202,700,000 pounds in the former year 
and 255,700,000 in the latter. However, 
production in 1949 was still short of the 
1937 figure by 8 percent. In the first 
quarter of 1950 output reached 61% per- 
cent above the like period of 1949. The 
United Kingdom Economic Survey fore- 
cast for the year 1950 is for a gain of 4 
percent over 1949. 

Production of wool fabrics in France 
in 1947, amounting to 102,500,000 pounds 
was 10 percent under the 1938 figure; 
however, production in 1948 of 123,600,- 
000 pounds was 8 percent above the pre- 
war figure. Output in 1949 declined to 
119,500,000 pounds—just 4 percent above 
the 1938 figure. During the first 2 
months of 1950, production was 7 per- 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1949. 

Output of wool fabrics in Italy in 1947, 
amounting to 110,000,000 pounds almost 
attained the 1938 level. During 1948-49, 
however, production declined, and in the 
latter year amounted to only 86 percent 
of the 1938 figure. Belgian data do not 
show wool fabrics separtely, but include 
in this category rugs and blankets. Pro- 
duction in 1947 of 50,300,000 pounds, the 
postwar peak, represented a 46 percent 
increase over 1938. Output declined 
rather sharply in 1948, amounting to 
only 42,800,000 pounds, .85 percent of 
the 1947 figure, but still 24 percent above 
1938. The industry recovered somewhat 
in 1949, and, although production was 8 
percent below 1947, it was 35 percent 
above 1938. Comparable statistics are 
not available for 1950, but, based on de- 
liveries of fabrics, output in January 
and February 1950 was 24 percent above 
the corresponding 2 months of 1949. 

Production of wool fabrics in the 
Netherlands has shown a steady increase 
in each of the years 1947-49. Output in 
1947, of 30,100,000 pounds, was only 3 
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percent above the output in 1938, but 
in 1948-49 it was 35 percent higher than 
in 1938. Production of woolen and 
worsted fabrics in Japan reached 155,- 
100,000 pounds in 1938 but amounted to 
less than 8 percent of that quantity in 
1947. Output increased in both 1948 and 
1949—in the latter year production of 
19,800,000 pounds represented an in- 
crease of 62 percent over 1947, but only 
13 percent of 1938. 

The Australian wool-textile industry 
has made important postwar progress, 
production in 1949 being estimated at 
23,300,000 pounds, an increase of 35 per- 
cent over 1937-38. These figures indi- 
cate that Australia is likely to become in- 
creasingly self-sufficient in wool goods. 
This is in contrast to the prewar picture 
when English manufacturers had a large 
share of the Australian market. 

Data are not available on fabric pro- 
duction in Germany, but some indica- 
tion of the industry’s output can be ob- 
tained from statistics on yarn produc- 
tion and consumption. Woolen and 
worsted yarn (including cellulose wool 
yarns, mixed yarns, and certain others) 
production in the Bizonal Area, which 
amounted to 91,482,000 pounds in 1936 
reached less than 40,000,000 in 1946. In 
each of the years 1947 through 1949 sub- 
stantial increases were recorded, output 
in 1949 having totaled 130,530,000 
pounds—43 percent above the prewar fig- 
ure. The monthly production of worsted 
yarns doubled in the course of 1949 and 
the production of worsted yarns in- 
creased by 53 percent. For the first 
quarter of 1950 preliminary data indicate 
a yarn output of 45,384,000 pounds, a 
gain of 54 percent over the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1949. 

Consumption of yarn by the wool- 
weaving mills in 1949 in Western Ger- 
many amounted to between 95,000,000 
and 100,000,000 pounds. In the first 
quarter of 1950 consumption amounted 
to more than 30,000,000 pounds, or about 
70 or 75 percent above the figure for the 
corresponding period of 1949. Generally, 
German fabrics contain as much as 25 to 
30 percent “cellulose” wool (rayon 
staple). 

The Swedish wool-textile industry has 
greatly increased its production of wool 
fabrics. The average output in 1948-49 
amounted to 30,000,000 pounds, repre- 
senting an increase of 81 percent over 
the 1938 figure. Approximately 85 per- 
cent of the production consists of woolen 
fabric and only 15 percent of worsted. 

Data on fabric output in Spain are 
available only on the basis of averages 
covering several years. However, the 
estimates recorded in table 1 are be- 
lieved to be representative of the trend 
in output. Thus, the years 1947-49 
showed a steady increase in production; 
in 1949 output was 94 percent of the 1938 
figure, as compared with only 79 percent 
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in 1947. Average yearly production dur- 
ing the period 1941-46 was 42,000,000 
linear meters, and during 1947-49 48,- 
500,000 linear meters. 

Wool-fabric production in Argentina 
in 1949 reached the highest point re- 
corded in that country amounting to 43,- 
600,000 pounds—more than double the 
1938 figure. 

Czechoslovakia increased its output of 
wool fabric in 1947 to 43,100,000 pounds, 
14 percent above 1938. An even greater 
increase took place in 1948 when out- 
put reached 52,500,000 pounds, 39 per- 








F. Lamont Peirce, former editor of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 


As announced in last week’s is- 
sue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
the retirement of F. Lamont 
Peirce, its editor for the past 8 
years, became effective on July 31. 

Among the many commenda- 
tions and congratulatory messages 
received by Mr. Peirce was the fol- 
lowing letter from R. C. Miller, 
Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 


Mr. F. LAMONT PEIRCE, 
Office of International Trade, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PEIRCE: As Director of the 
Office of International Trade, I wish to 
express to you the appreciation of this 
Office for the valuable services which 
you have rendered in your official ca- 
pacities in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. I know you have 
encountered many difficulties as editor 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly over the 
past several years caused by changes 
in organization and changes in the 
program of the OIT. In spite of these 
difficulties, Foreign Commerce Weekly 
has achieved an enviable reputation 
among Government publications and 
has always met its deadline. 

I wish to express my personal ap- 
preciation of your faithful and compe- 
tent services and my hope for a happy 
period ahead for you without worries 
of official responsibilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. C. MILLER, 
Director. 











cent above 1938. Output declined, how- 
ever, in 1949 when 45,700,000 pounds 
were produced. 

Poland’s production of 38,600,000 
pounds in 1947 represented only 84 per- 
cent of the 1938 production. A sharp 
increase occurred in 1948, when output 
reached 51,600,000 pounds, a gain of 34 
percent over the preceding year and 12 
percent over 1938. In 1949 a continua- 
tion of the increase was recorded, 58,- 
100,000 pounds having been produced— 
26 percent above the 1938 figure. 


Foreign Trade in Wool-Apparel 
Fabrics 


In analyzing the foreign trade of these 
14 countries, only 6 can be considered 
as important exporters. This does not 
include Germany and Japan which were 
significant before the war but which have 
shipped only negligible quantities in the 
1947-49 period. 

Exports of wool fabrics from the six 
countries (United States, United King- 
dom, France, Italy, Belgium, Nether- 
lands), considered in total, have shown 
a steady increase in the years 1947-49. 
Shipments amounting to 105,934,000 
pounds in 1949 were 19 percent above 
1947 and 27 percent higher than in 1938 
(see table 2). For the years under con- 
sideration, exports have roughly approxi- 
mated 10 percent of production, on an 
over-all basis. 

Imports by these six countries have 
followed the same pattern as exports 
in showing increases in each of the post- 
war years. However, whereas imports 
in 1947 were only 71 percent of those 
in 1938, exports in 1947 actually exceeded 
the 1938 figure by 7 percent. Imports 
in 1948 just exceeded 1947 but a sharp 
increase took place in 1949 when these 
six countries offered a market for 23,- 
801,000 pounds, almost double the 1947 
figure, and 31 percent above the 1938 
figure. 


Exports 


The United States export picture in 
the 4 years under consideration has 
been marked by almost unbelievable 
fiuctuations. From only 244,000 pounds 
in 1938, exports increased to 13,001,000 
in 1947, in answer to the world-wide 


. shortage of wool textiles. Revival of 


industries abroad, plus the dollar short- 
age caused this increased level of exports 
to be of short duration, exports in 1948 
having declined to only 3,635,000 pounds, 
and to just about half that amount in 
1949. 

A large gain both proportionately and 
quantitatively was made by France, ex- 
ports in 1949 being almost two and three- 
fourths times as large as in 1938. The 
United Kingdom’s exports in 1947 were 
17 percent lower than in 1938, but a 

(Continued on p. 39) 











Dominican Republic Exhibits 
Native Products at Fair 


American businessmen will find Dominican 
Republic products displayed at the First 
United States International Trade Fair, to 
be held in Chicago, August 7-20, 1950. The 
following articles will be exhibited: 

Amber jewelry—bracelets, cigarette hold- 
ers, and rings. 

Turtle-shell articles—handbags, large 
combs and bracelets with filigree work, ciga- 
rette cases, chain necklaces, letter openers, 
ear rings, pins with tropical designs, powder 
boxes, trays, and spoons. 

Fruit marmalade, cocoa, and chocolate. 

Rums, including rums packed in mahog- 
any gift boxes. 

Table linens and hand-embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Tropical-wood articles—trays, nut crack- 
ers, candlelabra, tobacco containers, powder 
boxes, book ends, lamp bases, salad bowls, 
and liqueur sets. 

Palm and fiber items—slippers, hats, hand- 
bags, belts, sets of trays, glass holders, beach 
and bedroom rugs, mats, and doilies. 

Peanut cakes, peanut flour, and peanut 
oil. 


French Zone of Morocco 


To Have Exhibit at Fair 


The Office Chérifien de Controle et d’ Ex- 
portation (OCE) reports that Mr. Sipel, a 
member of the local government office in 
Casablanca which controls exportations from 
the French Zone of Morocco, will be the 
official who will represent French Morocco at 
the first United States International Trade 
Fair at Chicago. 

Mr. Sipel has been working in cooperation 
with the French Commercial Attaché 
charged with North African economic affairs 
in New York, and has organized a small ex- 
hibition of Moroccan products for the Chi- 
cago Fair. Mr. Sipel recently presented the 
stand for French Morocco at the Fair held in 
Toronto, Canada. He plans to remain in 
Chicago until August 20, and may be con- 
tacted at Delegue de 1l’Office Chérifien de 
Controle et d’Exportation, Stand du Maroc, 
first United States International Trade Fair, 
Chicago. 


Catalog of Austrian 
Products Available 


The Austrian Trade Delegate, Mr. George 
E. Fuerstenberg, has informed the Depart- 
ment that copies of a four-color catalog, il- 
lustrating the Austrian products to be ex- 
hibited at the Chicago Fair, will be avail- 
able to interested American firms. A supply 
of these catalogs has been furnished to the 
Department of Commerce Field Offices in 
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Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York, New Orleans, and Philadelphia. A 
number of copies is also available at the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





———-" 


pen tll 
WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


United States firms interested in obtaining 
additional information on Austrian trade 
may wish to communicate with Mr. George 
E. Fuerstenberg, Austrian Trade Delegate, 25 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 





or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 26, 29, 100. 
Artificial Eyes: 8 


91. 
Bicycles and Accessories: 63. 
Carpets and Rugs: 60, 102. 


92, 96, 97. 
Clay, Potter’s: 34. 
Clothing and Accessories: 12, 24, 30, 55. 
Coal: 58. 
Communication Equipment: 99. 
Construction Materials: 50, 90. 


83, 85, 87, 89, 94. 
Fats and Oils: 75. 
Fish Products: 62. 
Fishing Equipment: 58. 


37, 56, 85, 86, 89, 96. 
Handicraft Products: 56, 67. 
Hardware: 11, 44, 89. 

Hides and Skins: 30. 
Household Goods: 80. 
Jewelers’ Items: 41, 54, 68. 


93, 95, 97, 98, 101, 103. 





Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Automobiles and Automobile Accessories: 


Chemicals: 15, 16, 33, 56, 73, 80, 84, 85, 90, 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 56, 69, 80, 82, 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 5, 14, 27, 35, 36, 


Machinery and Accessories: 1, 3, 10, 38, 39, 
40, 42, 43, 45, 48, 51, 52, 71, 74, 77, 81, 84, 


Marine Supplies: 6. 

Metal and Metal Products: 4, 65, 88, 91. 

Motion-Picture Films: 59. 

Motors: 39, 74. 

Musical Instruments: 22, 47. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 2, 61, 67. 

Optical Goods: 84 

Paints and Varnishes: 72, 80, 84, 89. 

Paper Products and Stationery: 50, 90. 

Prefabricated Buildings: 13. 

Raw Materials: 72, 79. 

Religious Articles: 19, 20. 

Sanitary Dressings: 17, 94. 

Scientific and Professional Instruments: 
25, 46, 49, 68, 94. 

Second-Hand Clothing: 78. 

Stoves: 64. 

Tanks: 21. 

Technical Information: 99. 

Textiles: 28, 31, 70, 84, 103. 

Toilet Articles: 80 

Tools (Hand and Machine) : 23, 48, 66, 76, 
93. 

Twine: 9, 58. 

Waste: 78. 

Wood Products: 7 

Wool: 96. 

Yarns: 24, 32. 
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Sir Cecil Weir To 
Visit Chicago Fair 


Sir Cecil Weir, chairman of the British 
Dollar Exports Board, arrived in the United 
States on August 7. He will visit the first 
United States International Trade Fair in 
Chicago, and on August 19 he will travel to 
Canada, where he will stay until August 25. 
Present plans call for Sir Cecil Weir to be in 
Washington on August 26 and 27. 


Japanese Officials and 
Representatives Attending Fair 


Mr. T. Kudo and Mr. S. Aiso, representa- 
tives of the Japan Foreign Trade Institute, 
are reported to have arrived in Chicago to 
complete arrangements for the Japanese ex- 
hibit. Mr. Kyujiro Fujita, Official of the 
Promotional Section, Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry, Tokyo, and the 
following group of Japanese businessmen are 
also planning to attend the Fair: 

Mr. J. Matsumura, representative of the 
Osaka Exporters’ Association, Osaka. 

Mr. H. Ono, President, Goni and Co., Ltd., 
Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Mr. S. Sasaki, President, Sasaki Glass Mffg. 
Co., Ltd., 9, 4-chome, Nihonbashi, Bakuro- 
cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

Mr. F. Kanamaru, Manager, Kanamaru 
Shoten, 3-chome, Asakusabashi, Daito-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Mr. J. Nakagawa, Manager, Kanamaru 
Shoten, 3-chome, Asakusabashi, Daito-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Mr. J. Waga, President, Matsuzaki and Co., 
Ltd., 2, 1-chome, Kuramae, Asakusa, Daito- 
ku, Tokyo. 

Mr. K. Machida, President, Nanko Bussan 
Co., Ltd., Kita-Kyutaro-machi 3-chome, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka. 

Mr. K. Nagahama, Cotton Department, 
Toyo Spinning Co., Ltd., 8 Dojima, Himadori, 
2-chome, Kitaku, Osaka. 

Mr. S. AKima, President, Akima Silk Weav- 
ing Co., Ltd., 289, Ise-cho, Ashikaga, Tochigi 
Pref. 

Mr. K. Nagi, General Director, Kanto Yuki 
Co., Ltd., 5, Tachibanacho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

Mr. F. Kinoshita, Managing Director, No- 
zaki Industrial Co., Ltd. 

Mr. H. Kidosaki, Managing Director, Ajino- 
moto Co., Ltd., 11-2, Takara-cho, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Mr. T. Katagiri, Representative, The Cellu- 
loid Export Association, 11, 2-chome, Yanagi- 
bashi, Asakusa, Daito-ku, Tokyo. 

Mr. H. Saito, President, Masudaya Toys 
Co., Ltd., 1, 2, 3-chome, Kuramae, Daito-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Mr. T. Saito, Chief of Research Depart- 
ment, Masudaya Toys Co., Ltd., 1, 2, 3-chome, 
Kuramae, Daito-ku, Tokyo. 

Mr. K. Kurata, Managing Director, Nikka 
Rubber Co., Ltd., 60 Shiroyama-machi, Ku- 
rume City, Fukuoka Pref. 

Mr. S. Nomura, President, Nomura Toy 
Co., Ltd., 6, 3-chome, Kuramae Kaito-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Mr. T. Sayari, President, Daiken Industrial 
Co., Ltd., Koro, Kanzakigun, Hyogo, Pref. 

Mr. K. Yamase, Representative, Seikaido 
and Co., 21-3 Nihonbashi, Naniwa-ku, 
Osaka. 


Further Imports from U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 
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Foreign Exhibitors at the In- 
ternational Trade Fair in 
Chicago 


Included in the current group of 
trade leads are offerings of a num- 
ber of foreign firms exhibiting at 
the First United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, to be held in 
Chicago on August 7 to 20, 1950. 
Items referring to exhibitors or 
visitors to the Fair are as follows: 
43 and 61. Other references to 
visitors at the Fair appear else- 
where in this section under the 
following headings: “Additional 
Foreign Businessmen to Visit Chi- 
cago Trade Fair,” “French Zone of 
Morocco to Have Exhibit at Fair,” 
“Egypt to Send Delegation to 
Trade Fair in Chicago,” “Sir Cecil 
Weir to Visit Chicago Fair,”’ “Ger- 
man Trade Promotion Official to 
Attend Fair,” “Swedish Govern- 
ment Official to Visit Chicago 
Fair,” “Hamburg Officials to Visit 
United States,” “Japanese Officials 
and Representatives Attending 
Fair,” and “Dominican Republic 
Exhibits Native Products at Fair.” 











cates amounts of allocations, commodities 
to be purchased, and, where known, the 
names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information can be 
obtained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Amount 





Transformer sheets. ____- Pe at $100, 000 
Technical services of all types . 690,000 
Importer: Opel Automobil-Werke, Rues- 
selsheim. 
Fish oil for technical purposes. 210, 000 
Chemical and chemical preparations 1, 340, 000 
a. Chemicals for the coutchouc industry___- 10, 000 
b. Plastics... ..- beatae nek ee . 460,000 
ec, Carbon black for the coutchouc industry 30, 000 
d. Additives MPPEP Fe ASS SS 
e. Miscellaneous chemicals_____- : . 500,000 
f. Dyestuffs and dyestuff intermediates __ 67, 000 
Importers: — 
Naphthol-Chemie, Offen- 
bach/Main ese eS 
Gerresheimer Glashuetten- 
Ee aris daca ahal eben. 1, 000 
Cassella Farbwerke, Main- 
kur... PR ROR a Saas «ee 
Farbenfabriken Bayer, Le- 
verkusen ve ; 7, 000 
Badische Anilin- und Sada- 
fabriken, Ludwigshafen/ 
| Sh Cae Re Sie 30, 000 
ee a rae ae _ 300,000 
Arkansas raw stones...............-.- re? 3, 000 
Importers: 
Wilhelm Otto Braecher, Fried berg/Hessen 
($1,000). 


P. Lapport & Co., Enkenbach ($2,000). 


Tallow and grease for technical purposes 510, 000 


Procurement authorizations from the 
United States other than ECA-financed pro- 
curements are as follows: 


Ozokerite AER aR Meee Ne ate ey 
Importer: Beratungsgemeinschaft der Ceres- 
infabriken, Hamburg. 
PE Wns o npckii shanielue aloe ss euaies 13, 575 


Importer: Gemeinschaft des deutschen Min- 

eraloelgrosshandels G.m.b. H., Hamburg. 
SS TE 

Importer: Gustav A. Wiengreen, Hamburg. 


Egypt To Send Delegation 
To Trade Fair in Chicago 


Four Egyptian Government officials have 
been selected by the Government to repre- 
sent Egypt at the First International Trade 
Fair in Chicago. In addition to the special 
representatives from Egypt, the Egyptian 
Government plans to utilize the services of 
members of the Egyptian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, and a number of Egyptian students 
attending universities in the United States. 

The chairman of the Egyptian delegation 
is Mustapher Maher Bey, Assistant Under 
Secretary of State for Commerce and Indus- 
try, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Cairo. 

El Hanafi el Sayed Fahmy Bey, Director 
General, Department of Industry, Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, will direct all 
business affairs pertaining to the Egyptian 
exhibit. 

Mr. Yehia Taha, Director of Exhibitions, 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, and 
Hassen Abdel Hamid, Secretary to the Under 
Secretary of State for Commerce and In- 
dustry, will be assisting representatives ar- 
riving from Egypt. 

It is believed that the above officials an- 
ticipate further travel in the United States 
following the close of the Fair, but plans at 
the present time are not known. 


Additional Foreign 
Businessmen To Visit 
Chicago Trade Fair 


Many firms in various parts of the world 
are sending representatives to the First In- 
ternational Trade Fair in Chicago. The 
following visitors will be on hand and may 
be contacted at the Fair or at the addresses 
shown below: 

Burma—Daw Mya Nyun, representing Sun 
Co., 14-15, Scott Market, Rangoon, will be 
accompanied by her daughter, Kitty Nyun, 
and her son, Maung Maung Lay. The firm 
is a trading concern and is interested in tex- 
tiles, watches, fountain pens, and jewelry. 

Cuba—Enrique Azpeitia Barnet and Dr. 
Oscar Ajamil Valverde, representing Azpeco 
Chemical Co. (manufacturers and importers 
of pharmaceuticals, chemicals, dietetic foods, 
and sundries), 19 de Mayo y Amezaga, En- 
sanche de la Habana, Habana. Arrived in 
Chicago August 12 and will stay until August 
20. United States address: Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

France—Serge Adamowicz and Messr. Pia- 
ton, representing Etablissements Gendron 
Fréres (manufacturer, exporter), 35-37 rue 
Colin, Villeurbanne (Rhone), will exhibit 
one roll grinding machine for rectifying lam- 
inating rollers, one plain grinding machine 
with automatic-filing attachment (4 inches 
x 18 inches), one internal grinding spindle, 
and several fluid-bearing devices to demon- 
strate advantages claimed by firm. Visitors 
arrived July 23, via New York, for a visit of 
5 weeks. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Washington (D. C.), Waynesboro (Pa.), Balti- 
more, and Cincinnati. 

Germany—Walter Dueltgen, representing 
Bonsa-Werk Boentgen & Sabin, 13-15 Elsa- 
Brandstroem Str., Solingen; Mr. Blum, rep- 
resenting Blum Stahlwaren & Zangenfabrik; 
Mr. Grah, representing Grasoliwerk; Mr. 
Wingen, representing Anton Wingen & Co.; 
Mr. Koeller, of F. Koeller & Co., Solingen- 
Olegs; Mr. Wolfgang Schmidt, representing 
Pfeilringwerk, Mueller & Schmidt; and Mr. 
Prinz of Carl Prinz & Co., of Solingen-Wald, 
a group of seven businessmen from Solingen, 
are visiting the United States to be present 
at the Chicago Fair where their firms have a 
joint exhibition of Solingen cutlery and steel 
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products. They also plan to visit a number 
of their old customers in the United States 
and to examine manufacturing processes in 
a number of cutlery factories in or near 
Newark, N. J. The group arrived August 3, 
via New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. Mr. 
Dueltgen’s address in Chicago is the Park 
Hotel. 

Dietrich P. Rauschert and Paul Ernst Metz- 
ler, both representing Porzellanfabrik Paul 
Rauschert G. m. b. H. (manufacturer of 
technical and electro-technical pressed por- 
celain), Steinbach a. Wald/Oberkranken, Ba- 
varia, are planning to participate in the Chi- 
cago Trade Fair. Also, interested in the man- 
ufacture of technical and electro-technical 
press porcelains, and in exporting textile and 
technical porcelains to the United States, 
and requests technical information on porce- 
lain factories in general, particularly makers 
of ceramic and vitrified insulators, and thread 
guides. They are now in the United States 
for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. United States 
address: c/o G. Mirus, 2405 Richmond Road, 
Staten Island, New York. Itinerary: New 
York, Providence, Buffalo, Akron, Findlay 
(Ohio) , Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Waseca (Minn.), St. Louis, Memphis, Parkers- 
burg (W. Va.), Washington (D. C.)., Phila- 
delphia, Jersey City, Knoxville, and Chat- 
tanooga. 

Mr. Maertens, representing Kloeckner- 
Humboldt-Deutz A. G. (manufacturer of 
Diesel motors), Cologne, left Cologne on 
July 17 for the purpose of exhibiting goods 
at the Fair. He is also interested in market 
possibilities in the United States and a pos- 
sible selection of a representative for its 
products. Mr. Maertens may be reached at 
the Fair or through the firm’s New York rep- 
resentative, Diesel Dynamics, 233 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

Japan—Kikuo Sekiya and Kenji Mori, re- 
spectively president and foreign section chief 
of Sekiya Sangyo K. K. (exporter), 19 
2-chome, Suyehire-cho, Naka-ku, Nagoya, is 
interested in developing United States out- 
lets for woolen, cotton, and rayon fabrics; 
porcelain vases, dinner sets, cups and sau- 
cers. It is reported that Mr. Sekiya and Mr. 
Mori have been commissioned by the Nagoya 
municipal government to investigate foreign- 
market conditions in the United States. They 
plan to leave Chicago on August 22 or 23 for 
Africa. Their address in the United States 
is c/o M. Kahane, 2 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Netherlands—Cornelis Streng, representing 
Industrie- en Handelsonderneming C. Streng 
(manufacturer of small leather and wooden 
souvenirs, importer and exporter of souvenir 
articles), 77 Prinsengracht, Amsterdam, is 
interested in exporting gift articles and 
novelties. Arrived August 3, via New York, 
for a month’s visit. United States address: 
Booth Nr. 19, Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. Itin- 
erary: Chicago, Los Angeles, and Miami. 

Norway—Mr. Harald Ingerg, representing 
the firm of the same name, 22 Holtagaten, 
Oslo, will exhibit at the Fair a special type 

of string used by jewelers in restringing pearls 
and other beads. It is reported that this 
product will be exhibited jointly with that 
of the well-known jewelry and silver manu- 
facturer, David-Andersen of Oslo. Arrived 
August 6, for a visit of 3 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Norwegian Consulate 
General, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Directory Report being 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
Sweden—Mr. Birger Westholm, export 


manager for AB. Wilh. Becker (manufacturer, 
importer, retailer, wholesaler), L6vholmen, 
Stockholm, is interested in promoting 
Swedish exports of artists’ supplies, oil and 
water colors, easels, painting boxes, and etch- 
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ing materials. These products will be ex- 
hibited at the Chicago Fair. Arrived August 
1, via New York, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: Stevens Hotel, 720 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

Switzerland—Gebhard Brunnschweiler, 
representing G. Brunnschweiler Ltd. (weav- 
ing mills), Brugg; and Bernina Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., 29 West Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York (Bernina sewing machines are manu- 
factured by Fritz Gegauf A. G., Steckborn, 
Switzerland), will represent both firms at 
the Fair. He will exhibit fine fabrics and 
handkerchieks manufactured by G. Brunn- 
schweiler in Brugg. Mr. Brunnschweiler ar- 
rived July 9, via New York, for a visit of 6 
months. United States address: c/o Bernina 
Sewing Machine Co., 29 West Thirty-fifth 
St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

Union of South Africa—Mr. Carl J. Fuchs, 
representing C. J. Fuchs, Ltd., P. O. Box 75, 
Alberton, Transvaal, plans to visit the Trade 
Fair in Chicago, and to conduct negotiations 
with United States firms. Arriving the mid- 
dle of August, via New York, for a 2 months’ 
visit. United States address: c/o Westing- 
house Electric Corp., 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Swedish Government Official 
To Visit Chicago Fair 


Envoy Einar Modig, Orsavagen 36, Nockeby, 
Stockholm, chairman of the Swedish Govern- 
ment Committee, will represent Sweden at 
the First International Trade Fair in Chicago. 
He arrived August 3, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 weeks, and may be contacted at the 
Fair or the Hotel Stevens, 720 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 

Mr. Modig’s address in Sweden is Orsava- 
gen 36, Nockeby, Stockholm. 


Canadian Officials and 
Representatives To Visit Fair 


Among the many visitors attending the 
First United States International Trade Fair 
in Chicago from August 7 to 20 are local 
Officials and special representatives from 
Canada. The following officials will be on 
hand and may be contacted at the Fair or at 
the addresses shown: 

Mr. Arthur P. Timms, Trade Commis- 
sioner of the United Kingdom, 67 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, will arrive at Chicago on 
August 14 and will depart August 18. 

Mr. F. D. Tolchard, General Manager of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, will arrive at Chicago on August 7 
and has reservations at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Mr. R. E. Ogilvie, Superintendent of Ex- 
hibits; Mr. M. C. Tucker, Publicity Manager; 
and Miss Irene Fink, Assistant Administra- 
tor, all of the Toronto office of Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, will arrive in Chi- 
cago on August 7 and have reservations at 
the Palmer House. 

Colonel F. J. Lyle, Direcor of the Trade 
and Industry Branch, Ontario Department 
of Planning and Development, Toronto, and 
Mr. A. Crate, Industrial Engineer of the same 
department. 

It is reported that the Canadian Importers 
and Traders’ Association, Canadian Export- 
ers Association, and Canadian Manufactur- 
ers Association, all with headquarters in 
Toronto, will not be officially represented, 
although individual members undoubtedly 
will attend. 





Hamburg Officials To 
Visit United States 


A group of German Officials, representing 
the city of Hamburg, arrived in New York at 
the end of July, for the purpose of visiting 
the First International Trade Fair to be helq 
in Chicago, August 7-20, 1950. The group 
also is interested in studying general eco. 
nomics; harbor traffic, management, and 
control; and in furthering United States. 
German relations. United States addresses 
for the group are not known at this time. 

Members of the group and their itineraries 
are as follows: 

Professor Dr. Karl Schiller (Hamburg Sen. 
ator and Head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Transportation), 15 Kapitaen. 
Dreyerstrasse, Hamburg-Blankenese. Pro- 
fessor Schiller’s interests are of a general 
economic nature. He is particularly inter. 
ested in promoting further trade relations 
between the United States and Germany. 
Itinerary: Chicago, New York, Washington, 
D. C., The Tennessee Valley Authority, Du- 
luth (Minn.), and if time permits, one or 
two other important cities. 

Herr Helmut Schmidt (Dr. Schiller’s sec. 
retary), 23 Lindenalle, Hamburg, will visit 
the above cities. 

Dr. Rudolf Stephan (vice president of 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce), Wilhelm- 
salle 7, Hamburg, is interested in promoting 
German foreign trade and studying general 
economic interests. 

Dr. Hans-Juergen Schucht (Syndikus, 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce), Heilwig- 
strasse 99, Hamburg. Dr. Schucht is plan. 
ning a general information tour through 
the United States. Itinerary: Chicago, New 
York, Washington, D. C., Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and other industrial and commer- 
cial centers. 

Herr Hans Rolf Kiderlen (Ober-Regier- 
ungsrat in charge of the Hamburg Foreign 
Trade Office), Maria-Louisenstrasse 61, Ham- 
burg, is interested in furthering United 
States-German relations. No special eco- 
nomic interests. Itinerary: Chicago, New 
York, and possibly other cities. 

Herr Ludwig John Loeffler (Regierungs- 
direktor, Hamburg Department of Economics 
and Transportation), Fernsicht 7, Hamburg 
39. He will probably work very closely with 
Senator Schiller and has the same general 
interests. 

Herr Ernst Karl Friedrich Plate (Director 
of the Hamburg harbor), Bei St. Annen 1, 
Hamburg 11, is interested in all phases of 
harbor traffic, management, and _ control. 
He plans to visit Chicago, New York, and 
several other cities. 

All visitors are planning to stay 2 to 4 
weeks, except Dr. Hans-Juergen Schucht, 
who is planning to remain in the United 
States for 3 months. 


Additional Power Station 
Equipment for New Zealand 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department, at Wellington, 
covering the supply and delivery of the 
following equipment: 

Contract No. 153. Two 30,000-kv.-a. syn- 
chronous condensers with direct coupled 
exciters, starting and excitation equipment 
and accessories. Bids close November 21, 
1950. 

Contract No. 155. One 10,000-Kkv.-a. 
110/11 kv. T. C. O. L. transformer bank and 
spare unit for the Edgecumbe Substation. 
Bids close October 3, 1950. 

Contract No. 154. Two 50,000-kv.-a. 
220/11 kv. transformer banks and spare unit 
for the Islington Substation. Bids close 
October 10, 1950. 
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One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information cov- 
ering each contract, may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Firms requesting this 
material are asked to specify the contract 
number desired. Copies also may be ob- 
tained from the New Zealand Government 
Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Suite 210, Washington 6, D. C. 


N. W. I. Seeks Small 
Quantity of Tin 


The Director of the Government Radio 
and Telephone Administration, Netherlands 
West Indies, wishes to contact United States 
firms in a position to supply approximately 
200 pounds of tin, which is needed for the 
preparation of tin-lead alloys for soldering 
of splices in telephone cables. 

Interested suppliers should address cor- 
respondence to Mr. C. A. Willemse, Director 
of the Government Radio and Telephone 
Administration, P. O. Box 1038, Curacao, 
Netherlands West Indies. 


Grain Elevator and Related 
Equipment for Guatemala 


The Production Development Institute 
(INFOP) is requesting bids for the construc- 
tion in Guatemala City of grain elevators 
with a capacity of 18,000 metric tons. The 
elevators will be of reinforced concrete, and 
the project includes principal and accessory 
buildings, roads, railway spur, and all equip- 
ment ready for operation. It is understood 
that the Institute is exempt from the pay- 
ment of import duties on all equipment and 
that materials will be admitted duty free. 

Bids may be submitted for all or part of 
the project; they may be on a total cost, a 
cost-plus percentage, or a cost-plus fixed fee 
basis. Bids must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check for 10 percent or must provide for 
a satisfactory bond to guarantee fulfillment 
of contract. Plans and specifications are 
available at the office of the Institute for $50, 
which are refundable if the plans are re- 
turned in good condition with the bid. All 
bids must be submitted by 5 p. m., Septem- 
ber 16, 1950. 

Interested United States firms may obtain 
further information by writing direct to In- 
stituto de Fomento de la Produccién, 9a 
Calle Oriente No. 27, Guatemala City. 


U. S. Market Sought for 
Nigerian Raffia Goods 


The Ikot Ekpene Co-Operative Raffia Mar- 
keting Society, Ltd., of the Department of 
Commerce & Industries, Lagos, Nigeria, West 
Africa, is interested in exporting various raf- 
fia goods, such as floor mats, frame mats, 
beach or shopping bags, handbags, and 
shoulder-strap bags. 

One set of samples, catalog, and price list 
will be made available to interested United 
States firms on a loan basis, from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Telephone Equipment Sought 
By Syrian Government 


Bids are invited by the Director General 
of Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones, Min- 
istry of Communications, in Damascus, Syria, 
to supply 436,000 meters of P. V. C. sheathed 
cables, 50,000 meters of jumper wire, and 
400 distribution boxes. This equipment is 
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required for the expansion of the Damascus 
automatic telephone system. It is under- 
stood that bids from foreign suppliers will be 
accepted until September 2, 1950, according 
to the Director General. Prices may be 
quoted in Syrian or foreign currencies. 

A copy of the specifications (in English) of 
the materials on which calls for tenders have 
been invited may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


French West African 
Trade Directory Available 


United States importers and exporters may 
find useful in making new trade connections 
abroad the Guide to French West Africa 
(Guid’ A. O. F.), a directory issued by the 
Agence de Distribution de Presse, at No. 4 
Rue Carnot (Post Office Box 374), Dakar, 
French West Africa. 

The 1950-51 edition of the publication 
contains information concerning all of the 
eight territories of French West Africa and 
includes the cercles (administrative units) 
of each territory. 

Copies of the directory are obtainable 
from the Agence, with postage prepaid, for 
the sum of 250 Colonial French African francs 
($1.40), payable by United States money 
order. 


German Trade Promotion 


Official To Attend Fair 


Mr. Hubert H. A. Sternberg, Philosophen- 
weg 21, Heidelberg, Germany, plans to attend 
the International Trade Fair in Chicago, Aug- 
ust 7 to 20. He is reported to hold the fol- 
lowing positions: Vice president of the Ger- 
man Committee for the Marshall Plan Fair 
in the United States; honorary president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Heidelberg; 
president of the Foreign Trade Committee 
of the German Industry and Commerce Con- 
ference at Frankfurt (Aussenhandels-Aus- 
schusses des Deutschen Industrie-und Han- 
delstages, Frankfurt); president of the 
German-American Trade Promotion Com- 
pany, Frankfurt; general director of the firm 
Schnellpressenfabrik, Heidelberg. 

Mr. Sternberg expects to visit Chicago 
several times within the next 6 months. In- 
formation regarding his United States ad- 
dress is not available at this time. 


Colombia Seeks Quotations 
For Distilling Plant 


United States engineers, or interested 
firms, are invited to submit plans and quota- 
tions to the Department of Choco, Colombia, 
for the erection of a small distilling plant 
(capacity of 100,000 liters monthly) for alco- 
hol, rum, and anisette and peppermint 
liqueurs, to be made from unrefined brown- 
sugar cakes (panela). 

Quotations should include the complete 
machinery, plant installation, and distilling 
equipment. It is reported that the Depart- 
ment of Choco has set aside 1,000,000 pesos 
($1=83 pesos) for the completed project and 
is willing to consider offers which may ex- 
ceed this sum up to 20 or 30 percent. No 
expiration date for the submission of bids 
has been furnished to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Interested firms should submit their quo- 
tations to Mr. Juan Bronner Patrias, Apar- 
tado Aereo No. 801, Medellin, Colombia, who 
has been officially entrusted with the inquiry 
for the Department of Choco. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—S. A. Grosses Forges & Usines 
de la Hestre (foundry; manufacturer of loco- 
motives and railroad cars; rails and acces- 
sories; mechanical works; forging, bloom- 
ing, and finishing of forged parts up to 15 
tons for boat motors and machines; frame- 
works), Haine St. Pierre, wishes to manu- 
facture, in Belgium, under license, for Amer- 
ican firms or foundries, any equipment 
which can be manufactured in its plant 
with present machinery. Photographs and 
literature (in French) of firm’s present line 
of manufactured equipment may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. England—tindication, Itd. (manufac- 
turer), Hong Kong Works, Exhibition 
Grounds, Wembley, Middx., seeks a United 
States firm willing to manufacture, under 
license, a ‘“lindicator,” an attachment for 
the typewriter which enables the operator 
to transcribe shorthand notes or copy ma- 
terial line by line. Descriptive literature 
and sketch of attachment available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

3. France—Etablissements. Simon Fréres 
(manufacturer of agricultural, dairy, and 
winery machinery and equipment), Rue 
Laurent-Simon, Cherbourg, Manche, wishes 
to manufacture in France, under license, 
United States patented equipment, as fol- 
lows: dairy equipment (milk, cream, butter, 
cheese, casein, etc.); refrigerating equipment 
for use on small farms and in small dairies; 
grain-treating equipment for use on farms 
and in flour mills of small capacity; grain 
threshers, particularly for use on small- and 
medium-size farms; equipment for manu- 
facture of wine, cider, and jam; straw cutters 
and feed ensilage. 

4. Switzerland—Friedrich Gut A. G., Metal 
Goods Factory (manufacturer of all kinds 
of metal articles and apparatus), Hagendorf, 
Canton Solothurn, offers to American ex- 
porters of machinery its services as an as- 
sembling plant. Firm states that shipping 
such machinery in parts and having them 
assembled in Switzerland would result in 
considerable savings in freight and import 
duty. Correspondence in German or French 
preferred. 


Import Opportunities 


5. Australia—Boston Canning Company 
Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer), Nepean Highway, 
Moorabbin, Victoria, offers on an outright- 
sale basis high-grade canned meat products, 
such as casserole steak (solid meat pack), 
12-ounce cans, 48 to export case/cartoon; 
rabbit (choice pieces, solid pack, bone in), 
16-ounce cans, 48 to case/carton; rabbit in 
aspic, 12-ounce cans, 48 to case/carton; solid 
rabbit (bone in), 16-ounce cans, 48 to case/ 
carton. Inspection by Department of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, Melbourne. Firm 
is also interested in obtaining agents in all 
sections of the United States. 

6. Australia—L. H. Benson Greene, Box 
604, G. P. O., Sydney, offers for sale 2 com- 
plete Sperry gyroscopic compasses. 

7. Canada—Chisholm industries, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of radios and radio cabinets), 
4515 Main Street, Vancouver, B. C., offers to 
export wood radio cabinets. 

8. Denmark—S. Bech-Rasmussen (sole ex- 
port agent to the U. S.), 42 Strandvej, Svend- 
borg, offers on an outright-sale basis arti- 
ficial eyes made of plastic. Designed in 
cooperation with the Danish Biological In- 
stitute of Heredity, and workmanship is 
reported to be outstanding. Firm would 
consider selling commodity on an agency 
basis. 








9. Denmark—Knud Magnussen (export 
merchant), 7 Kompagnistraede, Copenhagen 
K., offers to export best-quality sisal binder 
twine, 400 meters per kilo (1 meter=39.37 
inches; 1 kilo=2.2046 pounds), packed in 
paper bags containing 25 kilos. Firm would 
appreciate receiving any instructions that 
buyer might find appropriate relative to 
shipping merchandise to the United States. 

10. Denmark—Nordisk Trading (manu- 
facturer), 18 Hellerupvej, Copenhagen-Hel- 
lerup, offers on an _ outright-sale basis 
hydraulic hot presses for plywood. Quality 
inspection available at “‘Teknologisk Insti- 
tut” (Institute of Technology), in Copen- 
hagen at buyer’s expense. Photographic 
leaflet and specifications of “Notra” veneer 
press available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Denmark—Staalvindue-Centralen (ex- 
port merchant), 34 Ny Mstergade, Copen- 
hagen K., has available for export each 
month 20,000 steel door locks, suitable for 
any type of wood and steel doors. Firm de- 
scribes lock as being world-patented, de- 
signed for simplicity in manufacturing, 
having 1,048,000 permutations, and made of 
new armored steel. As firm has had no 
previous experience in shipping to the United 
States, it would appreciate any instructions 
that buyer might find appropriate. 

12. England—Alda (London), Ltd. (export 
merchant), 16 Dominion Street, London, E. C. 
2, offers to export linens, handkerchiefs, and 
all types of hosiery. Descriptive price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—Hedlund’s Swedish Timber 
Houses, Ltd. (export office of Hedlunds 
Travaru A.-B., Furudal, Sweden), 33 King 
Street, Cheapside, London, E. C. 2, offers to 
export prefabricated timber houses, barracks, 
schools, and other types of buildings. Illus- 
trated catalogs available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. England—Sidney Herbert & Co. 
(export agent, wholesaler of groceries and 
provisions), 12 Conway Street, Fitzroy 
Square, London, W. 1, offers to export and 
seeks agent for Devonshire cream, packed in 
half-pint cans. Firm states cream is some- 
what like a very creamy ice cream, but not 
quite so hard. The cream is suitable for 
serving with fruit pies, stewed fruit, or ice 
cream. Further information concerning this 
product may be obtained from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—Joseph Levy (export mer- 
chant and broker), 712 Romford Road, Lon- 
don, E. 12, offers to export 80 to 100 tons of 
thiodiglycol. 

16. England—Oakland Metal Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and merchant), 94 New Bond 
Street, London, W. 1, offers to export phar- 
maceutical and industrial chemicals, analyti- 
cal reagents, biological stains, insecticides, 
and fungicides. 

17. England—Sanoseal, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 231 Manchester Road, Bradford, York- 
shire, offers on an outright-sale basis finger 
dressings, made of gauze on adhesive strip. 
Quantity: 5,000 dozen monthly. Specifica- 
tions: cellophane packets in 3 dozen display 
cartons. Firm states it will comply with 
packing instructions specified by potential 
United States buyers. 

18 Engliand—J. W. Utting & Co. (export 
representative), 181 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E. C. 4, offers to export heavy web- 
bing, 14% inches wide, for venetian-blind 
tapes, carpet and curtain bindings. Sample 
tapes in assorted colors available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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19. France—Gabriel Bachini (exporter, 
manufacturer), 1-3 Rue des Estrees, Lyon, 
wishes to export religious articles. 

20. France—Etablissements Bruchet (re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
56 Rue d’Antrain, Rennes (Ille-et-Vilaine), 
offers to export religious articles. 

21. France—Ets. Coder (exporter, manufac- 
turer), St. Marcel, Marseille (Bouches-du- 
Rhone), is interested in exporting trailer 
tanks for wines, beer, petroleum, and large 
containers for marine transportation. 

22. France—Ets. A. Courtois, P. Caudet & 
Co. Succ. (retailer, exporter, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer), 8 Rue de Nancy, Paris 10, offers 
to export brass wind instruments. 

23. France—Alex Danon Fils, (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler), 183 Rue Paradis, 
Marseille, wishes to export hand tools. 

24. France—P. Deprez & Co. (Tricotage des 
Flanders), (exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 71 Rue de Lille, Tourcoing (Nord), 
offers to export knit articles, woolen yarns 
for machines and hand knitting. 

25. France—Fabrique Muretaine d’Instru- 
ments de Chirurgie, “Star’’ (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 30 Rue 
d’Hauteville, Paris, 10+, wishes to export 
surgical instruments. 

26. France—Vve. H. Grandjean-Lané€ry (ex- 
porter), 31 Rue des Minimes, Macon (Saone- 
et-Loire), desires to export wines. 

27. France—Legastelois & Cie. (exporter, 
commission merchant), 98 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris, wishes to export gherkins and 
black olives. 

28. France—Ets. D. Leurent (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 222 Rue de Lille, 
Roncq (Nord), offers to export linen yarn. 

29. France—Maison Mestrezat - Preller 
(wholesaler, retailer, exporter), Bordeaux 
(Gironde), wishes to export and seeks agent 
for Bordeaux wines. 

30. France—Maison Michel & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, sales/indent 
agent), 5 Rue Brouardel, Toulouse (Haute- 
Garonne), offers to export dressed skins, such 
as sheep, box, calf, goat, etc.; children’s 
shoes; ski boots. 

31. France—Ets. Prevost & Grenier, Fila- 
ture des Capucins (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), Villers-Ecalles par 
Barentin (Seine-Inferieure), offers to export 
cotton and “fibranne” (rayon) yarns of fast 
color. 

32. France—Ets. Pierre Prouvost (exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 25 bis, Rue de 
l’Esperance, Roubaix (Nord), wishes to export 
hand-knitting yarn. 


33. France—Ets. Soussana & Guy (im- 


porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler), 128 
Boulevard Stalingrad, Vitry sur Seine 
(Seine), offers to export casein. 

34. France—Sociéteé Tardy & Cie. (im- 


porter, exporter, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant) 52 Rue Sainte, Marseille (Bouches- 
du-Rhone), wishes to export potter’s clay. 

35. France—Etablissements Theveniaud 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, manufactur- 
er), Velars-sur-Ouche (Cote d’Or), offers to 
export “Reine de Dijon” mustard. 

36. France—Les Tripes du Pére Courderc 
(retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 7 Rue Rabelais, La Courneuve 
(Seine), is interested in exporting canned 
prepared tripe. 

37. Germany—Hugo Alber (importer, ex- 
porter, agent), Berneck i. Fi., wishes to con- 
tact United States firms interested in import- 
ing dried and canned yellow boletus mush- 
rooms. 

38. German y—‘Ambeg,” Automatische 
Maschinen zur Bearbeitung des Glases (auto- 
matic machines for the treatment of glass), 
Jakob Dichter, Sachsendamm 93, Berlin- 
Schoneberg, offers to export automatic ma- 
chines for the production of ampoules, vials, 








tablets, and test tubes; filling and sealing 
machines; universal printing machines; silk. 
screen printing machines for glassware and 
ceramics; weighing and sorting machines; 
and other machines for the treatment of 
glass tubes and glass rods. 

39. Germany—Adam Baumiiller G. m. b. H,, 
Fabrik fiir Elektrotechnik (eletrotechnica] 
works) (manufacturer), 24 Friedenfelserstr,, 
Marktredwitz, Bavaria, offers to export injec. 
tion molds for plastics, molds for dry-press. 
ing steatite, molds for pressing raw porcelain, 
of standard models or according to specia] 
specifications; single- and polyphase gear. 
head motors; motors, fractional to 10 hp, 
ranging from 27 to 300 r. p. m., 12-volt, a. c¢,; 
sewing-machine motors. Illustrated litera- 
ture on the motors available on a loan basis 
from. Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. §, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

40. Germany—Borsig Aktiengesellschaft 
(manufacturer), Berlin-Tegel, offers to ex- 
port the following industrial machinery: 
steam boilers and furnaces, complete steam- 
power plants, air- and gas-compressor units, 
steam engines, steam turbines, surface and 
combination condenser plants, piston pumps 
and pumping units, refrigeration and cooling 
plants, air-conditioning and freezer plants, 
piping, special valves, feed-water-cleaning 
and softening equipment, steam power 
plants for sea-going and smaller vessels, 
complete plants and special apparatus for 
chemical industry, plants for production and 
refining of vegetable and animal oils, im- 
pregnation plants for wood, timbers, and 
railroad ties, and “Mammoth” pumps. 

41. Germany—Hugo Dalheimer (manufac- 
turer, exporter, and wholesaler), 242 Tiefen- 
steiner Strasse, Idar Oberstein, wishes to 
export articles made from precious and semi- 
precious stones, jade, and synthetic stones, 
such as scarabs, coats-of-arms, rings, pend- 
ants, tailismans, and Buddhas. 

42. Germany—Manfred Ehrhardt & Co. 
(manufacturer), 80 Leitershoferstrasse, Augs- 
burg, Bavaria, offers to export apparatus for 
guiding, stretching, and rolling textiles in 
textile dye and finishing plants. Correspond- 
ence in German preferred. 

43. Germany —Festo - Maschinenfabrik 
(manufacturer), Ulmer Strasse 48, Esslingen 
a. N. (Wurttemberg), offers to export special 
woodworking machines. Firm will be an ex- 
hibitor at the International Trade Fair in 
Chicago, with goods on display in the Am- 
phitheater, Group X, Stand 860. Illustrated 
catalog (in German) available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

44. Germany—Josef Gartner & Co. (manu- 
facturer), Donauweg, Gundelfinger/Donau, 
Bavaria, desires to export and seeks agent 
for three different models of door closers. 
Illustrated pamphlet available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

45. Germany—Emil Korsch (manufactur- 
er), Roedernallee 88-90, Berlin-Wittenau, 
wishes to contact United States firms inter- 
ested in importing automatic tablet-com- 
pressing machines in various sizes. Ilus- 
trated brochure (in German) available on 4 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

46. Germany—Wilh. Ad. Kunkel o. H. G. 
(manufacturer), 29-31 Lange _ Strasse, 
Aschaffenburg Am Main, Bavaria, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for precision medas- 
uring instruments, such as sliding caliper 
gages, micrometer calipers, straight edges, 
steel rules, squares, compasses, set of draw- 
ing instruments, bevel protractors, spirit 
levels, scribering tools, counters, straight- 
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ness-checking tools, dial gages and instru- 
ments with dial gages, measuring and testing 
machines, thread gages, standard gages, and 
limit gages. A detailed list may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

47. Germany—Erste Hessische Spezial Met- 
allblasinstrumentenfabrik Ernst Langham- 
mer (manufacturer), Industriehof, Franken- 
berg/Eder, wishes to export brass instru- 
ments, particularly saxophones. Delivery 
within 1 to 4 months; inspection available at 
factory at buyer’s expense. 

48. Germany—Herbert Lindner G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Lubarser Strasse, 4-17, Ber- 
lin-Wittenau, offers to export thread-grind- 
ing machines and jig-boring machines with 
micro-optical measurement. Also, tools 
suitable for the Lindner jig-boring machines. 
Photographic catalog and price list available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 7, 1950.) 

49. Germany—Mayr, Herrmann & Co., K. G. 
Fabrik fiir Fein Mechanik (manufacturer), 
Pfronten-Steinach, Allgau, Bavaria, wishes 
to export drawing and mathematical instru- 
ment kits. There is available for immediate 
shipment $30,000 worth of drawing instru- 
ments and $18,000 worth of mathematical 


instruments. Correspondence in German 
preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


50. Germany—Metallochemie G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 1 Leerbachstrasse, Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main, desires to export and seeks 
agent for bitumen roofing paper and water- 
proof cardboard material with aluminum in- 
lay. Samples available upon request direct 
to German firm. Inspection may be made 
upon buyer’s request at Frankfurt factory. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 

51. Germany—Eduard Popp (manufactur- 
er), 21-23 Karlstrasse, Ansbach, Bavaria, 
Offers to export small- and medium-size 
water turbines, custom-built according to 
specifications. Literature and specifications 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 

52. Germany—Volta-Werke, Elektricitats- 
Aktien - Gesellschaft (manufacturer of 
switchboard installations, transformers, 
high-tension materials), Berlin-Waidmanns- 
lust, is interested in exporting all kinds of 
electric transformers. 

53. Japan—Amita Fishing Net Mfg. Co., 
G. K. (manufacturers and_ exporters), 
Toyohashi, wish to contact United States 
firms and fishermen’s associations who are 
interested in importing ramie gill nettings 
and other fishing equipment, such as land- 
ing nets, dip nets, fishing rods, twines, and 
manila ropes. 

54. Japan—Marui Shokai (producers), 15 
Motomachi 1-chome, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export cultured pearls. 

55. Japan—Meiwa Trading Co., Ltd., 13 
l-chome, Uchiawaji-Machi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, is interested in exporting silk scarves. 

56. Japan—Nagano Agricultural Cooper- 
ative (Nagano Prefectural Federation of 
Agricultural Cooperatives), 29-2, Kanda 
Awaji-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, on behalf of 
its members offers to export agar-agar, men- 
thol, shiitake (mushrooms), ginseng (me- 
dicinal carrot), wicker goods, walnuts, 
walnut oil, tinned fruits, onions, ilis-ilis 
powder, garlic, and chilies. 

57. Japan—M. S. Nessim (importer and 
exporter), C. P. O. Box No. 388, Osaka, is 
interested in exporting commodities of Japa- 
nese origin. 
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58. Mexico—Carbonifera Columbia, S. A. 
(miner, processor, wholesaler of coal), Filo- 
meno Mata 17, Mexico, D. F., offers on an 
outright-sale basis cannel-type coal, approx- 
imately 5,000 tons monthly. All orders 
should be placed with Mr. Arredondo 
Padilla (authorized export agent), Chiapas 
6-13, Col. Roma, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. In 
case of any correspondence direct with the 
company, a carbon copy should be prepared 
and sent to Mr. Padilla. Further informa- 
tion and samples available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
3 eo 

59. Netherlands — Triofilm (producers), 
Vondelstraat 72, Amsterdam, offers on an 
outright-sale basis 16 mm. films featuring 
Netherlands tours and folklore subjects. 
List of subjects available may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

60. Norway—Roy Engelstad (manufac- 
turer), 80 Laskenveien, Sandefjord, offers on 
an outright-sale basis good-quality hand- 
woven rugs, in Norwegian ‘Rosepath” de- 
sign, two-color combination of woolen and 
cotton textiles. Quantity: 20 rugs imme- 
diately available. Firm states that begin- 
ning in November, the number of rugs avail- 
able each month will exceed 200. Sample 
rug available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

61. Norway—Otto Moen (manufacturer), 
76 Kjelsaasveien, Oslo, is interested in mar- 
keting good-quality stapling machines 
known as “Renett’” and “Varia.” Yearly 
output is stated to be approximately 60,000 
machines. Mr. Moen will attend the Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Chicago. Descrip- 
tive literature available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced as a foreign visitor 
in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 7, 
1950.) 

62. Norway—Frithjof Prag (manufac- 
turer’s representative) , 8B, IV, Tollbodgaten, 
Oslo, offers on an outright-sale basis approx- 
imately 5,000 barrels of June 1950 salt mack- 
erel, immediately available. Additional in- 
formation, including price, may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

63. Scotland—Glasgow Cycle Company, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 212-216 St. James’ 
Road, Glasgow, C. 4, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for high-quality bicycles and ac- 
cessories. Approximate quantity available, 
400 each month. Illustrated pomphlet and 
price list available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

64. Scctland—Smith and Wellstood, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire, 
desires to export and seeks agent for high- 
grade cookers and heaters, burning solid fuel. 
Goods valued at approximately 2,000 English 
pounds each month. Firm would appreciate 
instructions from potential buyers. Illus- 
trated literature, including price, and catalog 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

65. Sweden—Hj. Edwards & Co., A.-B. (ex- 
port merchant), P. O. Box 2131, Goteborg, 
offers on an outright-sale basis pig iron 
(foundry and open hearth), in bulk, accord- 
ing to customer’s specifications. 

66. Sweden—A.-B. Carl Larssons Mek. 
Verkstad (manufacturer), Motorgatan, Gote- 
borg 8, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
first-class adjustable precision reamers. 

67. Sweden—Nordisk Agentur (export mer- 
chant), Akarp (about 9 kilometers from 


Malmo, Sweden), desires to export and seeks 
agent for first-class office furniture, and 
pressed ornamental goods from Dalecarlia 
(Dalarne), Sweden. 

68. Sweden—Tolu Handelsfirma (manufac- 
turer and wholesaler, Hospitalsgatan 11, 
Strangnas, offers on an outright-sale basis 
high-quality stainless steel and gold-plated 
wrist-watch bands; slide calipers and depth 
gages for machine shops, graded to 1/1000 
inch. Samples of measuring instruments will 
be sent to prospective buyers upon request 
direct to Swedish firm. Firm has had no 
previous experience in the export business 
and would appreciate receiving packing in- 
structions. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

69. Syria—Haj Mouhamad Saleh el-Asfar 
(export merchant and wholesaler), Moukif 
Street, Hama, offers on an outright-sale basis 
500 metric tons of commercial-quality na- 
tural licorice roots, in bales of about 440 
pounds each. 


Export Opportunities 


70. Burma—Prome Lu Wa & Co. (importer, 
exporter, commission agent, and manufac- 
turers’ representative), 342 Canal Street, 
Rangoon, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for various qualities of teztiles. 

71. Ceylon—The Ceylon Cold Stores, Ltd. 
(importer, manufacturer of ice, mineral 
waters, CO, gas), Elephant House, Bridge 
Street, Slave Island, (P. O. Box 220), is in- 
terested in receiving quotations from United 
States manufacturers of CO, gas and dry-ice 
plant equipment, which they desire to replace 
in their factory. One ton of CO, gas each 
day is manufactured by the firm. Interested 
firms should communicate directly with 
Ceylon Cold Stores for specifications. This 
firm is reported to be one of the largest im- 
porters in Ceylon of frozen produce and 
manufacturers of mineral waters and ice. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

72. France—Société Terriou & Fils 
(“Zindur”’) manufacturer, wholesaler, poten- 
tial sales agent), 8-10 Quai du Président- 
Wilson, Begles, Gironde, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for varnishes and raw ma- 
terials for the paint industry, such as zinc 
oxide, titanium, lithopone, linseed oil, col- 
ors, and pigments. 

73. Germany—C. F. Boehringer & Soehne, 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer of chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products), Sandhoferstrasse 
112-124, Mannheim/Waldhof, desires direct 
purchase quotations on standard-quality 
chemicals for medicinal purposes, such as 
reagents, vitamins, and amino acids. Corre- 
spondence in German preferred. 

74. Germany—Arno Haensel (motor-re- 
pair shop), Amerikanerstrasse 1, Mannheim, 
wishes purchase quotations on Diesel mo- 
tors, injection pumps, injection valves, spare 
parts for Diesel motors and pumps. 

75. Germany—Erich Wesemeyer (import- 
ing distributor), Trostbruecke 1, Hamburg 
11, seeks purchase quotations on all kinds of 
animal and vegetable oils and fats, such as 
linseed, soya, peanut, and palm-kernel oils; 
fish, whale, and codliver oils; tallow; fats 
and grease products. 

76. Italy—Societa’ Commerciale Alcione 
(importing distributor), Via Omenoni 2, 
Milan, wishes to import machine tools, tools 
and accessories for motors, equipment and 
accessories for garage and repair shop. 

77. Italy—Romolo Berti (importing dis- 
tributor), Via S. Eufemia 2, Milan, seeks di- 
rect purchase quotations for two offset metal- 
decorating presses (two-color). 

78. Japan—Yoshihide Nakayama, Ichi-no- 
yon Sanchome, Kobikicho Chuoku, Tokyo, 
is interested in importing second-hand cloth- 
ing, rags, and textile scraps. 
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79. Japan—Togawa Gomu Seizo-Sho (man- 
ufacturers of rubber products), 29 Kohama 
Nishino-cho, 3-chome, Sumiyoshi-ku, wishes 
to import raw materials for making syn- 
thetic rubber, such as neoprene, vistanex 
(oppanol) and thiokol. 

80. Portugal—Centeno & Neves, Lda. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer of sundry drugs, 
toiletries, paints, and varnishes; manufac- 
turer of white lead in paste), Rua da Prata, 
206 r/c; 208 1° & 2°, Lisbon, seeks direct 
purchase quotations for industrial chemicals; 
paints and varnishes; paraffins; disinfec- 
tants and deodorants; drugs, perfumery, toi- 
let preparations, and cosmetics; ladies’ no- 
tions; sundry rubber goods; household sup- 
plies; arabic and other gums. While it is 
difficult to obtain import licenses for dollar 
goods, the firm feels that it can obtain li- 
censes for some of these products. 

81. Salvador—Casa B. Sol Millet (pro- 
ducer), 2a. Avenida Sur y 2a. Calle Oriente, 
San Salvador, wishes to contact United States 
manufacturers of machinery for shredding 
and desiccating coconut meat, conveyors, and 
packing equipment. Firm requires machin- 
ery to perform the following functions: (1) 
remove outside husk from coconut; (2) re- 
move inner hard shell; (3) remove soft peel; 
(4) shred coconut meat; (5) dehydrate the 
shredded meat. It is reported that firm has 
about 1,000 hectares planted in coconuts in 
the Pacific coastal section of the Depart- 
ment of Usulutan and is interested in pro- 
ducing shredded coconut meat for export 
to the United States. Interested firms should 
address their correspondence to Don Benja- 
min Sol Millet at the above address. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D C. 

82. Syria—Rodolphe Saade (manufac- 
turer), P. O. Box 26, Latakia, seeks direct 
purchase quotations for one natural-licorice 
root extractor, capable of producing 10 metric 
tons of licorice extract daily. 


Agency Opportunities 


83. Belgium—tLaboratoires Probel, S. P. 
R. L. (importer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, 
and manufacturer), 50 Rue Gallait, Brussels, 
seeks agency for medical specialties and 
pharmaceutical products. 

84. Burma—vU Hla Maung & Co. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, commis- 
sion merchant), 47-51 Mogul Street, Ran- 
goon, wishes to obtain agency for teztiles, 
machinery, paints, optical goods, chemicals, 
and dyestuffs. 

85. Ceylon—Mackwoods, Ltd. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), Char- 
tered Bank Building, Queen Street, Fort, 
Colombo, wishes to obtain agency for estab- 
lished United States manufacturers of drugs, 
dental supplies, patent medicines, antibiotics, 
canned fruits and vegetables. 

86. England—tThe West of England Agency, 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent and commission 
merchant), Westagen House, 50 Old Market 
Street, Bristol 2, seeks agency for canned 
goods and groceries, standard to fancy 
grades. 

87. France—Laboratoire Novalis, S. A. R. L. 
(manufacturer and importing distributor), 
30-32 Boulevard Emile Zola, Lyon, wishes to 
obtain agency for pharmaceutical products, 
such as antibiotics. 

88. Greece—Spyros H. Kokkinis (commis- 
sion agent), 7 Megalou Alexandrou Street, 
Salonika, desires to act as sole agent for 
United States manufacturer engaged in the 
export of tin sheets and tin plates. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

89. Guatemala—Calroy & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Apartado Postal No. 582, 
Guatemala, wishes to obtain agency for 
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hardware, paints, canned goods, and piar- 
maceuticals. 

90. Guatemala—Cesar R. Douek (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 8a Calle Oriente No. 1-b, 
Guatemala, seeks agency for building ma- 
terials, paper, and stationery; also, indus- 
trial chemicals for the tanning, soap, textile, 
and match industries. 

91. Italy—Societa’ Commerciale Alcione 
(importing distributor), Via Omenoni 2, 
Milan, seeks agency for automobile acces- 
sories and spare parts, special steels for ma- 
chine tools and motors. 

92. Italy—Paganetto & Caldini (sales 
agent, importer and exporter), 11/9 Via San 
Lorenzo, Genoa, wishes to obtain agency for 
synthetic vinyl resin for phonograph records, 
and resins for varnishes. 

93. Italy—A. Pestalozza (sales agent), 12-2 
Via Nicolo’ Barabino, Genoa, seeks agency for 
machinery, machine tools, and materials for 
iron, metal, and engineering industries. 

94. Italy—Soccomit (agent, wholesaler), 8 
Via Pietro Micca, Turin, desires to obtain 
agency for the sale in Italy of the following 
commodities: Pharmaceutical specialties, 
bandages, sanitary rubber articles, radiologi- 
cal and surgical instruments. 

95. Portuguese East Africa—Passenger En- 
terprises (Lourenco Marques), Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturers’ agent), 
P. O. Box 1306, Lourenco Marques, Mozam- 
bique, seeks distributive and agency agree- 
ments for engineering, mechanical, electrical, 
industrial, and marine equipment (both 
petrol- and Diesel-powered), including in- 
ternal-combustion engines, machinery, and 
tractors. Firm wishes above equipment for 
railway, dock, harbor, agricultural, and 
haulage purposes. 


Foreign Visitors 


96. Argentina—Walter Hillmann, repre- 
senting Valentine Argentina S. R. L., Hipd- 
lito Yrigoyen 850, Buenos Aires, is intereseted 
in quebracho extract, packing-house by- 
products, honey, and wool. He arrived in 
the United States on July 25, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Louis Furth, Inc., 52 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Hous- 
ton, New Orleans, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

97. Argentina—Dr. Ladislao Szab6é and 
Andres Szab6, both representing Szab6 Her- 
manos, Kessler & Cia. (manufacturer of 
medicinal specialities, importer of chemical 
products), Humahuaca 4065-71, Buenos 
Aires, are interested in chemicals and ma- 
chinery for cosmetic and pharmaceutical 
industries. Scheduled to arrive in August, 
via Miami, for a visit of 1 to 2 months. 
U. S. Address: c/o Argentine Consulate Gen- 
eral, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and other 
cities as may be required. 

98. Brazil—Doblino Bruno, representing 
Industria Brasileira de Lacticinios J. Bruno, 
Ltda. (manufacturer of milk, butter, and 
dairy products; importer of machinery and 
equipment), Alameda Eduardo Prado 781, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing ma- 
chinery and equipment for the dairy indus- 
try, and in visiting dairy farms in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive August 7, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Globe Shipping Co., Inc., 11 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Columbus, Ga., and 
Washington, D. C. 

99. Germany—Dr. Lothar Rohde, repre- 
senting Rohde and Schwarz (manufacturer 
of electronic and communications equip- 
ment, exporter of electric measuring instru- 
ments and _ specialized communications 





equipment), Tassiloplatz 7, Munich, is inter- 
ested in the electrical communication in- 
dustry. He is in the United States until 
August 27. U. S. address: Hotel Bismarck, 
171 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

100. Netherlands—Franciscus L. M. Klei- 
pool, representing N. V. Likeurstokerij en 
Wijnkoperij “De Wildeman” v/h Levert & 
Co. (manufacturer, importer, exporter), 5 
N. Z. Kolk, Amsterdam, is interested in sell- 
ing all kinds of alcoholic beverages. He is 
in the United States until early October, 
U. S. address: Congress Hotel, 520 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (until Au- 
gust 22); also, % Blackprince Co., Inc., 311 
Kingsland Road, Nutley, New Jersey. Itiner- 
ary: Nutley and Trenton, N. J.; New York, 
Chicago, and Washington. 

101. Netherlands—Johannes P. Van Vlo- 
ten, representing Van Vloten’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. (importer, exporter), 
492-494 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, is inter- 
ested in purchasing all types of machinery. 
He is in the United States until August 20. 
U. S. address: Hotel Morrison, 79 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New 
York and Chicago. 

102. Netherlands—Klaas Visscher, repre- 
senting Firma Klaas Fuite (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter), 16 Burgemeester ten 
Veldestraat, Genemuiden, is interested in 
selling coco mats and carpets. He is in the 
United States until the middle of September. 
U. S. address: Congress Hotel, 520 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
Chicago and New York. 

103. Union of South Africa—Reuben Lip- 
schitz, representing Lion Clothing Manufac- 
turers (manufacturer, wholesaler, importer), 
Farie Street, South End, Port Elizabeth, is 
interested in textiles and machinery for the 
manufacture of men’s clothing, and requests 
technical information regarding the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing. Scheduled to 
arrive August 28, via New York, for a visit 
of 4 to 6 weeks. U. S. address: ~% Anglo- 
African Shipping Co., 245 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists, 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United States 
from this Branch and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Artificial Flower Manufacturers—Italy. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Canneries—Morocco. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—El Salvador. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—Indonesia. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Colombia. 

Confectionery Importers, 
Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Crayfish Processors—Australia. 

Cutlery Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Italy. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Angola. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Brazil. 

Feedstuff Dealers, Manufacturers, and EX- 
porters—Uruguay. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Colombia. 

Frozen Food Processors and Exporters— 
Mexico. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES FS 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated July 21, 1950) 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


In a series of circulars dated July 19, 1950, 
the Central Bank announced revised import 
and exchange regulations designed to speed 
up procedures, make the system more flexible 
and better adapted to the needs of importers, 
and facilitate the prompt acquisition of 
essential goods required by the country’s 
growing economy. 

Principal new features are: (1) A revised 
list of “essential” commodities with country 
or countries from which such commodities 
are importable; (2) issuance of import au- 
thorizations henceforth only to registered 
and habitual importers or users of the com- 
modities concerned; (3) allocation of 
exchange to importers by large groups of 
essential merchandise, allowing importer to 
reject or distribute amount allocated to 
specific items desired within each group and 
to file application for permit, which, when 
granted, must be used under penalty of 20 
percent fine; (4) liberalized rules governing 
imports from Peru and adjacent countries 
other than Brazil; (5) application of special 
regulations—to be issued later—covering im- 
ports of newsprint and farm machinery; and 
(6) discontinuance of system of exchange 
auctions and substitution of a variable 
single exchange rate (presently fixed at 
1,253.20 pesos per $100), applying to imports 
of Lists A and B (nonessential) goods. 

Concurrently, the Ministry of Finance 
announced that import quotas valued at 
2,400,000,000 pesos would be authorized for 
imports under the foregoing regulations, 
applications for which were receivable up to 
August 3. 

In the closing days of June the Executive 
Power sent to the Congress identical budget 
estimates for the years 1951 and 1952, pro- 
viding for estimated expenditures during 
each of the next 2 years of upward of 13,- 
000,000,000 pesos. Excluding outlays under 
the Five-Year Plan, for which data are not 
made available, this represents an increase of 
1,800,000,000 pesos, or about 16 percent above 
original 1950 estimates. 

The Central Bank statement of June 30 
shows an increase of 341,000,000 pesos in 
foreign-exchange holdings since last Decem- 
ber 31; gold stocks remain unchanged. 
During the same interval, deposits expanded 
by nearly 2,000,000,000 pesos, with total 
credit and monetary supplies advancing more 
than 2,200,000,000 pesos. 

On July 20 the Government announced it 
had authorized resumption of publication of 
foreign-trade and statistical data by the 
National Statistics Board of the Ministry of 
Technical Affairs. This information has 
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been unavailable for over 2 years; the exact 
date of renewal of publication is not yet 
known. 

AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Weather during the past month has been 
fevorable for the germination of wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, oats, and linseed. According to 
trade sources, seeding of wheat may show an 
increase of 20-30 percent compared with last 
year. Pasture conditions have improved 
considerably. 

Marketing of cattle is continuing at a high 
level; deliveries of sheep have decreased; 
hog market entries have remained steady. 
Livestock quotations in local markets have 
risen during the month, with increases up to 
9 percent for steers, 17 percent for sheep, 
and 30 percent for hogs. 

Argentina and Great Britain have not 
reached agreement on a price for meat dur- 
ing the year beginning July 1. Numerous 
other issues are also under discussion, and 
there seems to be little prospect for an 
immediate settlement. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


A trade agreement of June 23 with Brazil 
provides for sale during 1950 of 800,000 tons 
of wheat, 15,000 tons of wheat flour, and 
possibly other Argentine commodities in ex- 
change for Brazilian lumber, coffee, cotton 
fabrics, iron ingots, fruit crates, and other 
items, and establishes a liberal trade sys- 
tem for the exchange of fruits during the 
next 12 months. (For more details, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24, item 
appearing under heading of Brazil.) 

A payments convention with Mexico, 
signed July 3, facilitates the exchange of 
publications between the two countries. 

Allied occupation authorities have not yet 
announced approval of the Western German 
trade agreement concluded in June, while 
agreements with Switzerland and Chile are 
still under negotiation. 

Argentine authorities have authorized the 
importation of 17 United States motion pic- 
tures under a special arrangement with the 
importer and independently of a general 
motion-picture agreement signed in May and 
still under discussion between the Argen- 
tine Government and the Motion Picture 
Export Association of the United States. 

Argentina and the United States signed, 
on July 20, an agreement reciprocally ex- 
empting maritime- and air-transport com- 
panies of the two countries from dual 
taxation of revenues. 


LABOR 


The strike of Argentine maritime workers, 
begun on May 17, assumed international im- 
plications when the ITF (International 
Transport Federation) on June 27 announced 
a plan to boycott all Argentine merchant 
shipping. The Argentine CGT (Confedera- 
cién General del Trabajo) in turn threatened 
retaliatory measures against the shipping of 
any nation participating in the boycott. 
The strike is still continuing, causing sub- 








stantial inconveniences and delays, particu- 
larly to Argentine river and coastal shipping. 

At a ceremony at the Colon Theater on 
July 3, attended by high Government and 
labor officials, there were authorized the 
first 1,000 old-age pensions provided for in 
a law of October 1948. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


On July 8 the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce announced that Argentine-affili- 
ated companies would erect three newsprint 
plants. Initial production of 72,000 metric 
tons annually is contemplated, to be in- 
creased subsequently to 100,000 tons. The 
Central Bank has announced that import 
licenses will be issued for 140,000 tons of 
newsprint for 1951. Available wood pulp 
is to be supplemented by sugar-cane fiber. 

Imports of iron and steel products, which 
totaled 184,584 metric tons during the first 
3 months of the year, dropped to 48,859 tons 
during the second quarter, with sharp de- 
clines in supplies from Belgium and France 
particularly noticeable. A proposal where- 
by Argentina would obtain some of its steel 
requirements from Chile is still under con- 
sideration. 

The Ministry of Public Health reminded 
importers on June 25 that the advertising of 
pharmaceutical products not previously ap- 
proved by that Ministry was prohibited, and 
also cautioned against advertising products 
which, even though approved, are unavailable 
or in short supply locally, In another reso- 
lution of July 10, the Ministry revised its 
procedure for granting approval of phar- 
maceutical and medicinal specialties, which 
now includes a requirement that representa- 
tives of foreign manufacturers are to submit 
a full description of the factory where the 
goods are produced and the methods used for 
control of standards. 

The manufacture of typewriters, on a roy- 
alty basis under Italian patents, is being 
undertaken by a firm organized in 1947 for 
that purpose. Operations, as yet on a trial 
basis, are being conducted in a newly con- 
structed modern plant located on the out- 
skirts of Buenos Aires, 

The manufacture of explosives has been 
placed under Government control for the 
next 3 years in order to protect the local 
industry and avoid dependence on foreign 
supplies. The Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce is empowered to fix import quotas 
for the various types of explosives. 

Preliminary figures show that 4,656,576 
cattle hides were exported during the first. 
half of 1950, an increase of 207,875 over the 
corresponding period last year. 

Under a recently signed 1-year agreement 
with the Argentine Government, two Amer- 
ican petroleum companies with local refin- 
eries have resumed the importation of crude 
oil from the dollar area. 

The Executive Power has sent to the Con- 
gress a draft of a new bankruptcy law, con- 
sisting of more than 200 articles designed 
to replace and coordinate existing laws. 
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Austria 


DISPATCH FROM U. S. LEGATION 
AT VIENNA 
(Dated July 12, 1950) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Upon revision, the weighted average of 
the index of industrial production for the 
month of March 1950 reached 136 (1937 
equals 100), the highest level since the end 
of the war and a strong recovery from the 
seasonal drops in February and January of 
this year. 

The production index, however, sank to 120 
in April, about the level of January and Feb- 
ruary, and on a preliminary basis came back 
in May only to 129, practically the same as 
last December. Rough figures for June in- 
dicate that production was between 122 and 
128. The slump in the index reflects the 
effects of the tight credit situation that has 
prevailed during the last few months and of 
buyer resistance that developed after the 
postwar backlog of demand diminished. 


FINANCE 


After releases of 950,000,000 schillings from 
the ERP counterpart fund in April and May 
the clamor about tightness of bank credits 
greatly abated. The situation remains grave, 
however, for small firms and those seeking 
export credits. To aid the latter a bill pro- 
viding for Government backing for a maxi- 
mum of 500,000,000 schillings in long-term 
export transactions was introduced in Parlia- 
ment. Although both coalition parties ap- 
prove the proposal, there is difference of 
opinion as to the procedure for selecting the 
firms and transactions to be supported. 

United States Forces in Austrian Head- 
quarters announced that since July 1, 1947, 
it has paid $49,127,934 to the National Bank 
for American occupation costs. Austria se- 
cured $3,000,000 additional in drawing rights 
to relieve its year-end shortage. The Credit- 
Anstalt Bank has announced the reinstitu- 
tion of anonymous savings accounts whose 
owners would be identified only by a num- 
bered pass book and a password. Several 
deputies protested the opening of USIA 
(Soviet Industrial Combine) retail shops in 
Vienna on the ground that no customs 
duties are paid on imported goods, all taxes 
are evaded, and sanitary and retail codes are 
disregarded. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


ERP-financed imports fell from 314,000,000 
schillings in March to 147,000,000 in April, 
whereas commercial imports, which include 
drawing rights, declined by 74,000,000 to 
584,000,000. The anticipated continued ex- 
pansion of exports failed to materialize and 
exports fell from 498,000,000 schillings in 
March to 463,000,000 in April. 

During April magnesite and machinery ex- 
ports continued to boom, exports of electrical 
apparatus had more credit difficulties, and 
wood exports dropped sharply. Growing 
signs of saturation of the domestic market 
led more firms to look abroad for markets 
and to ask for financial support. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The June cost of living rose 3.4 percent 
above the May level. The Economic Re- 
search Institute’s index for a family of four 
in Vienna (April 1945—100) was reported at 
509.6. In May it was 493.0. Higher prices 
for certain vegetables, largely new potatoes 
and spinach, accounted for most of the in- 
crease. Living costs were expected to rise 
later in the summer in consequence of an- 
ticipated action to eliminate gradually the 
subsidies and price-gap financing with which 
basic items have been imported. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


One obstacle impeding the drive to increase 
productivity is trade union unwillingness to 
support the program without specific assur- 
ances that any resulting benefits are shared 
by labor. Labor leaders have demanded the 
right to examine company books as one 
means of determining the use made by man- 
agement of any productivity gains. Thus 
far representatives of industry have not 
agreed to comply with this demand. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


During the latter part of June, four draft 
bills were approved by the Austrian Cabinet 
and presented to the Austrian Parliament 
for enactment. Three of these draft bills 
provide the machinery for controlling traffic 
in (1) grains and feeds, (2) milk and milk 
products, and (3) slaughter animals, meat, 
and meat products. These three bills are 
intended to replace current legislation cover- 
ing these products which expires on August 
31, 1950, and are aimed primarily at assuring 
domestic market outlets for indigenously 
produced products at fixed prices and keeping 
imports to a necessary planned minimum. 

The fourth bill constitutes an amendment 
to the price-control law of 1949 so as to bring 
all wheat, rye, and milled products thereof 
under Government price control. 


Bolivia 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated July 24, 1950) 


The outbreak of the Korean conflict has 
had an important effect upon Bolivia, as its 
economy is largely dependent on the mar- 
ket for tin and other nonferrous metals. 
Tin-price advances and the improved min- 
erals-market prospects following these events 
give promise of relief from the depression 
occasioned by last year’s breaks in metals 
prices. 

From 77144 cents a pound in New York, 
when South Korea was invaded, the tin price 
at one point advanced as high as 97 cents. 
Approximately one-half of Bolivia’s tin pro- 
duction during the first half of 1950 has 
remained unsold pending signature of a 
new contract with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, so that current prices 
probably will have to be paid for this tin 
as well as for that produced later. If 1950 
total production reaches 32,000 metric tons 
and if the average second semester New 
York price should be as high as 90 cents, 
Bolivia may receive between $8,000,000 and 
$12,000,000 more this year than was esti- 
mated in its foreign exchange budget, which 
was based on a production of 32,000 tons 
at an average New York price of 75 cents. 
In such circumstances the initial deficit 
in the national budget will be cut 100,000,000 
bolivanos. 

No policy regarding the use of this an- 
ticipated foreign exchange has been an- 
nounced. The Central Bank may attempt 
to continue the program of austerity in im- 
ports and to apply the unexpected revenues 
principally to the backlog of about $4,000,000 
in commercial arrearages and to the strength- 
ening of reserves. At any rate, the price 
improvement is not likely to be reflected in 
increased exchange availabilities for another 
2 or 3 months. 

Improved minerals-prices and foreign-ex- 
change prospects may tend to halt or slow 
down the trend toward clearing agreements 
and barter arrangements, but certain of 
these agreements involving rubber-barter 
contracts and covering Bolivian tire and tube 





requirements have recently been renewed for 
the 1951-55 period. 

The effect that improved prices will have 
on production is not yet clear, but the goal 
of 32,000 tons of tin on which the foreign- 
exchange and fiscal budgets were predi- 
cated seems reasonable and may be exceeded, 

Prospects of implementing the 1948 agree- 
ment with the Foreign Bondholders’ Pro- 
tective Council for renewal of service on 
Bolivia’s defaulted dollar debt this year if 
the Bolivian Congress ratifies it, have been 
improved by the rise in the minerals mar- 
ket. Cabinet changes late in June again 
brought in Sr. Jose Romero Loza as Minister 
of Finance. 

The labor situation was relatively quiet, 
with no major work stoppages during July. 
Bank and factory workers sought wage in- 
creases above those decreed on May 25, but 
their unions preferred to use the facilities 
for conciliation offered by the Ministry of 
Labor. Late in June trouble developed when 
the unions demanded the releases or speedy 
trial of labors leaders imprisoned on the 
penal Island of Coati, but this issue was re- 
solved when the Government transferred 
these prisoners to jails in La Paz. 

The new Minister of Labor, who took of- 
fice at the end of June, has been diligent 
in enforcing the wage scales decreed on 
May 25, and in the mines, where new sched- 
ules were not established then, negotiations 
have been concluded. Disputes at the Coro- 
coro and Unificada mines were still 
unresolved. 

The Ministry of Labor extended the dead- 
line for the reorganization of union direc- 
torates decreed on May 23, but most unions 
have already taken steps to comply with 
the decree which bars communists and 
fascists from holding union office. 

On July 14 the Government issued a de- 
cree providing for the establishment of labor- 
management committees in commercial and 
industrial enterprises employing more than 
25 workers. The committees, which will 
consist of three labor representatives and one 
representative of the employer, will act as 
consultative and information agencies in 
questions involving labor relations. 

The sale of alcoholic beverages and the 
operation of gambling establishments within 
a radius of 30 kilometers of the mining cen- 
ter Catavi-Llallagua has been prohibited by 
a governmental decree. Its purpose is to 
better the economic condition of workers in 
the area and to increase their productive 
efficiency. 

Lloyd Aereo Boliviano has announced the 
arrival of a B-17 that will be given a 
3-months’ trial in company operation before 
a final decision regarding its purchase is 
made. 

The Under Secretary of the Argentine Min- 
istry of Transport was in La Paz discussing 
a possible revision of the regulations of the 
Mixed Argentine-Bolivian Railway Commis- 
sion, which administers the construction of 
the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz Railway. The re- 
sults of his visit have not been announced. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List OF PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
EXEMPT FROM IMPORT LICENSE 


A list of medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products which may be imported into Brazil 
without import licenses was published on 
June 14, 1950, by the Brazilian Ministry of 
Health and Education. It was issued in ac- 
cordance with provisions contained in item 
b, article 3, of Decree No. 27,541 of Decem- 
ber 3, 1949. An exchange-quota certificate 
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must be obtained for these license-exempt 
products. The list consists of the following 
seven groups: 

Group A: Medicinal plants, parts of plants, 
either in their natural state, cut, or in pow- 
der, extracts, either soft or dry, untreated; 

Group B: Fixed vegetable oils of croton, 
chaulmoogra, chenopodium; essences (essen- 
tial oils) of camomile, chenopodium; resins 
of aloe, scammony, jalap, podophyllin; resin- 
oil of apiol; 

Group C: Natural or synthetic vitamins, 
provitamins; amino acids, natural or syn- 
thetic; natural or synthetic hormones (sub- 
stances of analogous activity) ; 

Group D: (1) Glucoside alkaloids, sapo- 
nins, their salts and derivatives, and (2) 
torporifics, subject to quota regulations; 

Group E: Chemical products; 

Group F: (1) Antibiotics and derivatives, 
and (2) drugs of animal origin and deriva- 
tives; 

Group G: Other products. 

[A detailed list of the products included 
in the seven groups is being published in 
Business Information Service. Copies of the 
list may be obtained from the Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., and from 
the Field Offices of the Department. |] 


IMPORTATION OF WASHING MACHINES 
UNDER BARTER 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced its acceptance 
of barter proposals for the importation of 
washing machines against exports of oranges, 
bananas, caroa fiber, yerba maté, and lum- 
ber (except aguano or mogno and pine logs) 
by Notice No. 192 of July 12, 1950, transmitted 
by the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro on July 20. Applications may be 
entered for quantities up to the limit of 
imports made by the interested parties 
either in 1948 or 1949, and this quota may 
be doubled if the washing machines are to 
be assembled in Brazil. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STATION WAGONS AND AUTOMOBILES RE- 
MOVED FROM LIST OF ARTICLES IMPORT- 
ABLE UNDER “GOLD Law” 


The list of articles importable during the 
first half of 1950 under the “gold law” has 
been modified with respect to the item 
“pick-up trucks, assembled,” so as to read 
“pick-up trucks with bodies, assembled or 
unassembled, for the transportation of cargo, 
and of passengers and cargo, excluding the 
so-called station wagon and similar vehicles 
mounted on automobile chassis.” The 
change was made by Decree No. 408 of March 
25, 1950, published in the Diario Oficial of 
April 28, according to a report of May 3 from 
the United States Embassy at Santiago. 

Under the terms of the decree, pick-up 
trucks, mounted on truck chassis, whether 
for cargo only or for cargo and passengers, 
may be imported in accordance with the 
stipulations of Law No. 9270, the so-called 
gold law. However, station wagons and sim- 
ilar vehicles mounted on automobile chassis 
are no longer included in the items which 
may be imported under the law. The elimi- 
nation of these articles from the gold-law 
list results in a complete import prohibition, 
because the foreign-exchange budget for 1950 
makes no provision for other exchange for 
imports of either station wagons or pas- 
senger automobiles. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
Tuary 20, 1950, for announcement of the list 


August 14, 1950 


of articles permitted importation under the 
gold law in the first half of 1950 by Decree 
No. 30 of January 12, 1950.) 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR IMPORTATION OF 
MACHINERY REPLACEMENT PARTS 


Quotas for the importation of machinery 
replacement parts by local industries were 
established for the second half of 1950 by 
Regulation No. 28 of the Colombian Exchange 
Control Board, dated July 8, 1950, according 
to a dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy at Bogota. The quota consists of a 
given proportion, varying from 1 to 7 percent 
according to the type of industry, of the total 
value of a factory’s machinery as declared on 
a questionnaire previously completed by each 
factory. 

The new quotas may be utilized from the 
date of the approval of Regulation No. 28 
through December 20, 1950. Emergency im- 
ports of parts previously authorized will not 
be charged to the new quotas. A deposit of 
20 percent of the value of each license must 
be made with the Stabilization Fund, as a 
guarantee that at least 80 percent of its 
value will be utilized. 


ADVANCE-QUOTA IMPORT LICENSING OF 
CRITICAL MERCHANDISE 


A system of advance-quota import licens- 
ing for merchandise in potentially critical 
supply has been established by Regulation 
No. 30, dated July 13, of the Colombian Ex- 
change Control Office, pending the study 
by that Office of a new import-quota system 
for commercial merchandise for the second 
half of 1950, according to a dispatch dated 
July 19 from the United States Embassy at 
Bogota. The new import-quota system is 
not expected to be completed for at least a 
month from the date of the Embassy’s dis- 
patch, and for the interim period the au- 
thorities have acceded to the demands of 
merchants that immediate steps be taken to 
permit the importation of merchandise 
which may become scarce in the United 
States in the near future as a result of the 
Korean situation. 

Regulation No. 30 established a list of 
several hundred potentially critical items 
which may be licensed for importation in 
advance of the forthcoming commercial 
quotas, in amounts aggregating up to 20 
percent of the total value of import licenses 
approved for each importer during the first 
5 months of 1950. Although not stated in 
Regulation No. 30, it has been determined 
that the importations provided therein will 
be reimbursable at the official exchange rate 
of 1.96 pesos per dollar. A deposit of 20 per- 
cent of the value of the license must be made 
in the Stabilization Fund as a guarantee that 
at least 80 percent of the value of the license 
will be utilized. The advance quotas may 
be utilized up to October 30, 1950, and the 
amounts used will be charged against im- 
porters’ regular quotas when these are es- 
tablished. 

It is estimated that the new measure will 
permit the licensing of approximately $20,- 
000,000 of imports in the immediate future. 


CORRECTION IN LIST OF ARTICLES IMPORT- 
ABLE WITH F'UTURE-USE LICENSES 


The list of articles which may be covered 
by future-use licenses in exchange for out- 
standing import licenses, specified in Regula- 
tion No. 26 of June 9, 1950, was announced 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10. 


The Colombian Exchange Control authori- 
ties are reported in the local press to have 
corrected an error in Regulation No. 26, 
according to a dispatch dated July 10 from 
the United States Embassy at Bogota. 
Among the articles which may be imported 
with future-use licenses there was included 
Tariff Item No. 381 of the 1931 tariff, ‘‘Domes- 
tic stoves of all kinds, and parts.” It is now 
noted that electric stoves and parts are not 
properly classified under Tariff Item No. 381, 
and that, therefore, the provisions of Regu- 
lation No. 26 will not apply to electric stoves. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE CONTROL ON DOMESTIC PRODUCTS OF 
PRIME NECESSITY 


The prices of specified domestically pro- 
duced articles considered to be of prime 
necessity were frozen by Colombian Decree 
No. 2218 of July 10, 1950, according to a 
dispatch from the United States Embassy at 
Bogota. The decree, which established the 
new Colombian tariff schedule, provided 
(Article 13) that the wholesale and retail 
prices of the following domestically produced 
articles may not be higher than those in 
effect on July 6, 1950: Products of fobd- 
processing industries; chemical and phar- 
maceutical products; paints and varnishes; 
leather manufactures; rubber manufactures; 
textiles and manufactures of artificial silk, 
wool, or cotton; footwear; hats; ceramic 
manufactures; manufactures of common 
metals; paper manufactures; and cement 
manufactures. The Government is em- 
powered to add to or subtract from this list, 
and provision is made for the enforcement 
of the price-control measures (Articles 14 
and 15). 

If these provisions are rigidly applied, they 
appear to offer a desirable guarantee that 
the protection afforded Colombian producers 
by the new tariff schedule will not be allowed 
to permit further price increases, to the 
detriment of the local consumer. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND FRONTIER-TRAFFIC 
AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH PERU 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Peru.”’) 


Egypt 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated July 13, 1950) 


The cotton market is still thoroughly dis- 
organized as a result of speculative activity 
leading to a corner on June Ashmouni by 
two large Alexandria exporters. The Coun- 
cil of State canceled the retroactive order of 
the Minister of Finance suspending delivery 
on futures contracts of rebaled cotton after 
June 1. The market is still not clear as to 
the ultimate effect of this ruling and have 
apparently lost confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s activities in connection with the cot- 
ton market to such an extent that foreign 
exporters are not making advances to cot- 
ton growers. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reports that 
the 1950 cotton acreage is 1,973,664 feddans 
(1 feddan=1.038 acres), as compared with 
the official 1949 cotton acreage of 1,692,004 
feddans. The Minister predicts a less severe 
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leaf-worm attack this year than last. The 
growing crop is reported to be in excellent 
condition and at least a week in advance of 
last year. 

The draft law converting the National 
Bank of Egypt into a Central Bank was ap- 
proved by the National Bank stockholders 
on June 30. The draft now requires only 
Parliamentary approval to become law. Ap- 
proval is expected this session. 

Extensive revisions in Egypt's tariff sched- 
ules approved by the Cabinet on June 25 
came into effect the following day. Tariffs 
on certain food items were lowered, while 
duties on machinery were reduced to encour- 
age industrialization. To recoup revenue 
losses expected from these reductions, the 
duties on certain luxury items, such as 
automobiles and manufactured tobacco 
products were increased. 

A stalemate has been reached in the ne- 
gotiations between oil companies and the 
Egyptian Government regarding Changes in 
oil legislation. The principal factors which 
have yet to be resolved are the Egyptian 
Company Law question and the world price 
basis for Egyptian oil and refined products. 
Preliminary sales figures for the first four 
menths of 1950 indicate a 10 percent over- 
all increase in consumption of kerosene and 
gasoline and an increase of 1.4 percent in 
consumption of black oils. 

Public debate, lectures, and editorial com- 
ment continue to press for amendment of 
the Company Law, particularly in respect to 
article 6, which requires that at least 51 
percent of the shares of joint stock com- 
panies must be reserved for Egyptians. Im- 
portant Government officials and business 
and economic groups argue that the law is 
detrimental to the interest of national wel- 
fare, as it restricts the flow of foreign capi- 
tal as well as the immigration of foreign 
experts, both of which are imperative for 
further expansion of industrialization and 
development of the natural resources of 
the country. There is, however, no indi- 
cation that opposition resistance is weak- 
ening. All companies are now complying 
with the provision of this law that 40 per- 
cent of the Board of Directors must be Egyp- 
tian, and it is expected that all companies 
will comply with the provision of the law 
requiring that by November 4, 1950, 75 per- 
cent of the employees of the company must 
be Egyptian. 

Plans have been completed for the Fayoum 
and Rayan Reservoirs and Faraskour Dam. 
Work on the Edfina Dam is expected to be 
completed this year. Construction on the 
Faraskour Dam will start on the Damietta 
Branch of the Nile when Edfina Dam is com- 
pleted. When these two dams are in opera- 
tion, resulting in the saving of approximately 
6,000,000,000 cubic meters of Nile water, the 
erection of soil dams annually on both 
branches of the Nile will be dispensed with. 

A Mission of Egyptian Public Works En- 
gineers will go shortly to the Upper Nile to 
make plans for the construction of the Tana 
and Mero Barrages, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Government. 

The Egyptian Government Committee for 
the Development of Industry recently met 
to discuss methods for improving Egypt’s 
industry. Ameceng items discussed were the 
encouragement of foreign capital investment 
and the strengthening of the Industrial 
Bank. Decisions reached included giving 
Egyptian products priority on government 
tenders and supplying the country with good 
stocks of agricultural machinery to meet all 
requirements in case of an emergency. 

The Government has announced that it is 
sending a representative to France, Germany 
and Austria to study methods of steel pro- 
duction and pricing in connection with 
Egypt’s anticipated steel industry. 
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During the period under review, consid- 
eration was given to the extension of trade 
agreements about to expire with Poland, 
France, Western Germany and Yugoslavia. 
There is considerable press discussion in fa- 
vor of the conclusion of a trade agreement 
with Japan. Proposals have been exchanged 
over the past two years, but no agreement 
reached. Impetus is being given to the pro- 
posal for this trade agreement by the report 
received in Cairo that Japan is expected to 
make available to Japanese spinners between 
$30 and $60 million for purchase of cotton 
during the months of July, August, and 
September. 

At present, Egypt and India are discussing 
renewal of the existing trade agreement 
which provides that Egypt will supply raw 
cotton, cotton yarn, rock phosphate, flax and 
gypsum, and India will supply cotton piece 
goods, tea, unmanufactured tobacco, shellac, 
oil, hides and skins. 

Three Australian representatives arrived in 
Cairo on July 10 to begin negotiations with 
the Egyptians for a bilateral civil air agree- 
ment. The Egyptian-Iraq Air Agreement is 
still under negotiation, with traffic between 
Cairo and Baghdad suspended. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NETHERLANDS AND 
INDONESIA 


(See item under heading of “United States 
of Indonesia.’’) 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Export Bonus GRANTED West GERMAN 
FIRMS 


As a means of providing a stimulus to the 
West German export trade to increase its 
dollar earnings the Federal Ministry of Eco- 
nomics has authorized export bonuses 
amounting to 20 percent of the net proceeds 
of “free dollar” exports, by Foreign Trade 
Circular No. 7/50 of July 7, 1950, which be- 
came effective on July 1. The bonus takes 
the form of retention of part of the foreign 
exchange proceeds, which the exporter may 
use to purchase foreign goods and services. 

As these bonuses may be used rather freely, 
the move may open trade opportunities to 
American exporters who have not heretofore 
been able to sell so-called nonessential goods 
in the West German market. Bonus 
amounts may be spent for any commodities 
whose import is not prohibited by existing 
regulations. Existing prohibitions include 
war matériel, rags of certain types, alumi- 
num, zinc, antimony, talcum for insecticides, 
arsenic and lime arsenate, fats and oils for 
technical and industrial use, soap, and blood 
albumin. Changes in the list are made from 
time to time as warranted by the domestic 
stock position. 

Bonuses accrue not only on commodity ex- 
ports but on exports of services and on 
transit trade transactions. They do not ac- 
crue on exports under trade agreements or 
on any other transaction that does not earn 
free doilars. They do not accrue on com- 
pensation deals even though some portion 
of the bartered exports is paid for in free 
dollars. 

Bonuses may be used to pay for services 
rendered by foreigners, such as commercial 
reporting, business travel, sales agents, etc., 
but may not be used to pay debts to for- 





eigners or to service such debts in any 
manner. 

The bonuses are recorded in the form of 
“Bonus Accounts” held by Foreign Trade 
Banks in Germany on behalf of exporters. 
These accounts are set up upon application 
by the exporter when the foreign exchange 
proceeds of his exports are paid into a Ger. 
man bank and are carried in Deutsche 
marks. Such applications must be made 
within 3 months after payment of the for. 
eign exchange proceeds. In order to utilize 
the bonus for the purchase of commodities 
from abroad the bonus holder submits an 
import-license application to the bank carry. 
ing the bonus amount. Upon approval the 
bank issues the import license, debits the 
bonus account, and arranges payment to 
the foreign supplier in dollars or other ap- 
propriate foreign exchange. Procedures for 
payments to foreigners for services rendered 
are similar. 

Bonuses are not transferable, but the Ger. 
man bonus holder may share his bonus with 
the export manufacturer or subcontractor. 

[Loan copies of Foreign Trade Circular No, 
7/50 are available upon request from the 
Western European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPLEMENTATION OF ANNECY PROTOCOL 


As reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 5, 1950, the Annecy Proto- 
col of Accession to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade was ratified by the Greek 
Government by Emergency Law No. 1419, 
effective on March 1, 1950. By the same act 
the Geneva Agreement of 1947 and all sub- 
sequent protocols were also ratified. The 
Annecy Protocol and the accompanying 
schedule became effective subject to the re- 
quirement that only countries that signed 
the protocol would enjoy the benefit of the 
new duty rates. The effective date of the 
new tariff rates for the various acceding 
countries was therefore made to coincide 
with the exact date on which each country 
placed into effect its own tariff concessions, 
that is, 30 days from the date of the signing 
of the Annecy Protocol. 

On this basis, the first group of acceding 
countries to be accorded the new tariff rates, 
that became effective on March 1 were: the 
United States, Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Belgium-Luxemburg-Netherlands, 
Haiti, and Liberia. Subsequently the follow- 
ing effective dates were announced: Sweden, 
May 1; Union of South Africa, May 4; United 
Kingdom, May 18; France, May 19; Pakistan, 
May 19; Dominican Republic, May 19; Fin- 
land, May 25; Chile, May 26; Australia, May 
28; Denmark, May 28; Italy, May 30. Accord- 
ing to information supplied by the Greek 
Ministry of Finance, Brazil, Norway, and 
Colombia are the only other countries with 
which Greece has negotiated tariff conces- 
sions but which have not yet signed the 
protocol. 

The effective date of the new tariff rates 
for the United States of America was an- 
nounced by Circular No. 41 of the Greek 
Ministry of Finance to all Customhouses 
under Protocol No. T-1708 dated February 
27, 1950, which also lists the specific con- 
cessions made to the United States and the 
other acceding countries that signed the 
Annecy Protocol. The list of concessions 
does not include bindings that are men- 
tioned only in the general schedule of con- 
cessions accompanying the ratification law. 
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Two items in the United States list on 
which the new duty rates are even lower than 
those originally granted at Annecy are con- 
densed milk, with or without sugar, tariff 
paragraph 3 c/2, on which the new duty is 
6 percent ad valorem instead of 10 metallic 
drachmas per 100 kilograms as agreed at 
Annecy; and wheat flour, 8a, on which the 
duty was reduced from 9 metallic drachmas 
per 100 kilograms, at agreed at Annecy, to 6 
metallic drachmas. 


1950 IMPORT QUOTA FOR LUBRICATING OIL 
FROM UNITED STATES 


Under the Greek import licensing program 
the following allocations have been set for 
the importation of lubricating oil from the 
United States during July-December 1950 
(figures for January-June 1950 in paren- 
theses) : 6,000 metric tons with ac. i. f. value 
of $970,000 (6,000 tons, $1,100,000 c. i. f.) 
through private imports; and 1,022 tons, 
valued at $173,000 c. i. f. (2,800 tons, $480,- 
000 c. i. f.) through State procurement. The 
information is contained in a dispatch dated 
July 18, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Athens. 


Haiti 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated July 21, 1950) 


The past month witnessed a return to rela- 
tive normalcy in administrative matters. 
Fiscal spending resumed on a moderate scale, 
and considerable progress was made in the 
Military Junta’s announced determination 
to meet all legitimate obligations of the 
former Administration. A special commis- 
sion has been scrutinizing claims against the 
Government and many of the more impor- 
tant debts have been liquidated. 

A continued high level of Government rev- 
enue eased the financial stringency of the 
Treasury and the Junta authorized, by de- 
cree, a number of extraordinary appropria- 
tions for the carrying out of public works, 
notably highway construction and mainte- 
nance. The sudden cessation of work on 
the exposition, the completion of much of 
the hotel construction which was pushed to 
rapid completion for the tourist season, and 
the closing down of the Haytian-American 
Sugar Company for the summer months cre- 
ated considerable unemployment, and the 
Government must provide at least a mini- 
mum number of opportunities for employ- 
ment of laborers and foremen. 

The usual sharp curtailment of business 
activity and movement of export commodi- 
ties, called the “dead season,” is much in 
evidence and will continue to grow more 
marked as the summer wears on. Virtually 
all the country’s coffee has been shipped, 
cacao shipments have been greately reduced, 
and banana exports are virtually at a stop. 
Only on the sisal plantations in the north 
is there any significant activity. 

The Junta’s boycott on unnecessary 
spending during the weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the change of Administration has 
borne fruit in the form of a reduction of 
the Treasury’s deficit balance from a high 
of 9,264,000 gourdes on March 31 to only 
4,335,000 gourdes on May 31, and in effecting 
4 substantial increase in the Government’s 
cash account with the National Bank. Re- 
ceipts for June, though not as high in May, 
totaled 8,200,000 gourdes and brought total 
receipts for the first 9 months of the fiscal 
year to approximately 84,200,000 gourdes, as 
compared with the yearly budget, based on 
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estimated revenue, of 73,216,000 gourdes for 
the 1949-50 year. 

Regardless of the comparatively high rev- 
enues for May and June, customhouse re- 
ceipts were down sharply from the winter 
months and only unusually heavy internal 
revenue collections kept receipts at a satis- 
factory level. 

The first indication of an assumption of 
major financial obligations by the Junta 
was the announcement of the signing of a 
contract with the United States-owned Cia 
de Industrias Maritimas, S. A. for extensive 
work in Cap Haitien, the second city of the 
Republic. This northern port was never 
favored in public works by the former Ad- 
ministration and is badly in need of an im- 
proved water-supply and sewage-disposal 
system. The contract signed with the 
United States company responsible for the 
sea wall and land reclamation performed 
for the exposition envisages the expenditure 
of approximately $3,000,000 and will include 
the construction of a sea wall and wharf and 
harbor dredging. 

A contract has also been signed with the 
United States firm that drew up the engi- 
neering plans for the Artibonite Valley de- 
velopment plan for the carrying out of a 
cadastral survey of the valley. This survey 
expected to take about a year and possibly 
run concurrently with the construction work, 
for which contracts have not yet been 
awarded, is expected to set a pattern for 
other such surveys to be undertaken in the 
future. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Woo. Exports UNDER EMBARGO 


The Government of India has prohibited 
exports of raw wool, effective July 7, 1950. 
The action was taken because of shortages 
in supplies of raw material for the Indian 
carpet industry at competitive prices. 


Israel 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL-AVIV 
(Dated July 18, 1950) 


AGRICULTURE 


At a country-wide convention of dry farm- 
ers apprehension was expressed concerning 
the possible curtailment of the production 
of forage crops because of a shortage of seeds, 
fertilizers, and spare parts for agricultural 
machinery. Of an estimated requirement of 
about 5,110 tons of seeds, only 1,460 tons 
were reported to have been produced locally, 
and up to the middle of July no allocation 
of foreign currency amounting to $500,000 
for payment of 3,650 tons of imported seeds 
had been made. Only one-quarter of a re- 
quired 12,000 tons of superphosphate fer- 
tilizers had been procured, and only $200,000 
of a required $1,200,000 was available to 
replace depleted stocks of spare parts for 
agricultural machinery. 

An unseasonable fall in the level of the 
Yarmuk River threatened to leave 10,000 
dunams (1 dunam=0.247 acre) of irrigated 
fields in the Jordan Valley without water. 

Mechanization of work in the citrus groves 
has not made progress at the expected speed, 
according to Government sources. The delay 
was attributed in part to the late arrival of 
equipment ordered under the terms of the 
Export-Import Bank loan. The purchase of 
equipment for the mechanization of citrus 


picking, for which $5,000,000 had been ear- 
marked under the loan, had not been com- 
pleted as of the date of this report. 

Dairy equipment valued at $500,000 for the 
establishment of a new dairy in Tel-Aviv 
has been purchased in the United States, 
according to the manager of the central 
marketing organization of the communal 
settlements. The new dairy, which will be 
one of the largest in the Middle East, is 
scheduled to start production in the autumn. 


FINANCE 


A final budget of IL. 59,465,000 (IL. 1= 
$2.80) for the fiscal year April 1, 1950, to 
March 31, 1951, has been adopted by the 
Knesset (Assembly). This amount does not 
include expenditures to be made under a 
special development budget not as yet passed, 
or expenditures under the secret military 
budget. The largest single item in the 
budget is a provision for IL. 15,000,000 of 
the amount required for defense. 

Israel negotiators have been active in 
recent weeks arranging for foreign credits. 
The French Legation disclosed that in addi- 
ticn to the equivalent of a previous $15,000,- 
000 credit by private banks for the pur- 
chase of railway equipment, agricultural 
and industrial equipment, building 
materials, woolen yarns, and chemicals, a 
second credit in the same amount for the 
purchase of food was under consideration. 
The Jewish National Fund obtained a credit 
of 25,000,000 Swiss francs from three Swiss 
banks to finance the purchase of industrial 
equipment and products in Switzerland and 
expected a successful conclusion of nego- 
tiations in progress for the equivalent of a 
$6,000,000 credit from Sweden for machinery 
and equipment. An “open exchange” agree- 
ment between Israel and Turkey signed on 
July 3 was reported to provide that each 
contracting party make available credits of 
IL. 300,000 for the exchange of goods. 

The cost-of-living index dropped two 
points in June to 317 (August 1939=—100). 

The Controller of Foreign Exchange ordered 
all banks to collect premiums at rates varying 
from 2 to 6 percent on sales of foreign cur- 
rency to finance imports. Staple foodstuffs 
were for the most part exempt from the 
order. The amounts to be collected are to be 
transferred to a special account of the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank and reportedly will constitute 
a fund to be used for financing subsidies to 
local exporters. 

The Tel-Aviv gold exchange reacted sharply 
tu the outbreak of hostilities in Korea with a 
steep rise in quotations for gold sovereigns. 
The price rose from IL. 7.760—7.840 on June 
21 to IL. 9.020—9.100 on July 9, when publica- 
tion of quotations was discontinued. 

Circulation of currency rose from IL. 
56,419,488 on June 20 to IL. 58,919,488 on 
July 12. 

INDUSTRY 


A meeting of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was convened to deal with what was 
considered to be a precarious situation result- 
ing from many new demands from labor for 
wage raises. While no formal statement of 
the results of the meeting was published, the 
Association reportedly decided to take a 
firm stand against pressure for higher wages. 

Serious concern was felt in business circles 
over a statement by the Minister of Ration- 
ing and Supply in which he declared that 
because of fear of unemployment the Gov- 
ernment had not so far forced small indus- 
tries to close down but that such measures 
might become necessary in the interests of 
increased efficiency. 

Under the reported terms of an agreement 
concluded in London between a delegation 
of the Israel Government and the Consoli- 
dated Refineries enough crude oil was to be 
provided to permit the Hafia refineries to 
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operate at 20 to 25 percent of capacity, and 
oil covering 65 percent of Israel’s needs would 
be supplied by British companies. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


On June 25 the Israel National Aviation 
Company (El Al) began its first scheduled 
weekly charter flight to New York, and on 
July 4 services to Vienna were inaugurated. 

Direct cable connections between Israel 
and the United States will be established in 
the near future, according to the Director 
General of the Post, Telegraph, and Tele- 
phone Services. The Director General also 
announced that new telephone equipment 
valued at $7,000,000 will arrive in Israel soon. 


Exchange and Finance 


INTRODUCTION OF PREMIUMS ON SALES OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


In its “Notice to all Banks No. 11/50” dated 
June 22, 1950, the Controller of Foreign 
Currency announced that premiums would 
be charged, effective on July 1, 1950, on the 
rate of foreign exchange issued for the im- 
portation of various classes of merchandise, 
according to a report dated July 11 from the 
United States Embassy at Tel-Aviv. Imports 
are classified under four headings: Those on 
which no premium is charged and those on 
which premiums of 2, 4, and 6 percent are 
exacted. The classification of a specific im- 
port may be obtained from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the Department of 
Commerce Regional Office, 42 Broadway, 
Eighth Floor, New York 4, N. Y. 

Under the new regulations banks are re- 
quired to buy the currency necessary for 
import transactions from the Anglo-Palestine 
Bank and to transfer to that bank the pur- 
chase price in pounds, including the pre- 
mium. They are also required to submit 
with each purchase a list showing the num- 
ber of the import permit, the classification 
of the merchandise, and the amount of for- 
eign exchange needed under each permit, 
together with the equivalent in pounds at 
the official rate, and the amount of the pre- 
mium. According to the notice, premiums 
will be collected on all sales of foreign ex- 
change made after July 1, even though they 
are against credits for licenses issued before 
that date. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF CAPITAL 
INVESTMENTS 


Major provisions of the new Israel law for 
the encouragement of foreign investments, 
according to a recent Israel Economic Bulle- 
tin (an official publication), include: 

1. Authority granted the Minister of Fi- 
nance to release foreign exchange for pay- 
ments covering (a) amortization and divi- 
dends of capital transferred to Israel and 
(b) profits from approved undertakings, up 
to 10 percent annually of the total invest- 
ment. 

2. Exemptions from property taxes for 
specified periods. 

3. Exemptions of capital goods imported 
for approved undertakings from payment of 
customs. 

4. In the field of income taxes, a consider- 
able increase in the rate of depreciation 
allowances on plant and equipment; a ceil- 
ing tax of 25 percent on income derived from 
approved investments for the first 5 years, 
and on income paid to an expert invited to 
Israel with the approval of the Israel au- 
thorities, for the first 3 years; a provision 
exempting from taxation, during the first 7 
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years of residence, income derived from 
abroad of investors who have immigrated to 
Israel; and the authorization of special tax 
refunds to nonresident companies operating 
and paying taxes in Israel if it is proved 
that such a company is taxable in its home 
country in respect of the whole amount of 
tax paid in Israel. 

5. Deferment of company-registration and 
land-registration fees for a period of five 
years. 

More detailed information regarding this 
law may be obtained from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the nearest Department 
of Commerce Field Office. 


Lebanon 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CLAIMS FOR WAR DAMAGE 


A law relative to compensation for dam- 
age sustained through war operations which 
occurred in Lebanon between June 8 and 
July 16, 1941, was promulgated on June 28, 
1950, according to notification received from 
the Government of the Republic of Lebanon. 
The law provides that nationals of foreign 
countries may file claims for compensation 
for damage sustained in Lebanon during the 
aforementioned period on condition that 
similar provisions in the laws of their re- 
spective countries grant reciprocal rights to 
Lebanese nationals. Claims must be filed 
within a period of 3 months from the date 
of the promulgation of the law. Claims may 
be submitted to the Legation of Lebanon, 
Suite 400A, Wardman Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or directly to the Lebanese Min- 
istry of National Defense, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Mexico 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TEMPORARY IMPORTATION OF VISITORS’ 
AUTOMOBILES PERMITTED 


By a Mexican Ministry of Finance Circuiar 
of June 24, 1950, published July 3, “visi- 
tantes,’”’ business visitors to Mexico, are 
permitted to import their automobiles tem- 
porarily. The period of importation is 6 
months and it may be extended for another 
6 months with the permission of the Min- 
istry of Interior, provided that in the mean- 
time the visitors have not changed their 
status as visitors to Mexico. 

Visitors granted permits of this nature are 
required to post a bond, to the order of the 
Federal Treasury, in an amount e-uivalent 
to the value of the vehicle; and they must 
take their cars out of the country at the 
end of the permitted period upon penalty, 
according to Article 324 of the Customs Law, 
of confiscation of the vehicle. 

[For recent changes in Mexican immigra- 
tion regulations affecting entry of business 
visitors to Mexico, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 24 and July 17, 1950.] 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND 


(See item under heading of “United States 
of Indonesia.’’) 





Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROL PROCEDURES Moptrigp 


The Office of the Comptroller of Exchange 
of the Nicaraguan Ministry of Economy hag 
announced that effective on July 12, 1959 
and until September 30, 1950, the following 
procedure will be followed in the authoriza. 
tion of import permits, according to a report 
dated July 19, 1950 from the United States 
Embassy at Managua. 

No import permits will be authorized with 
“controlled exchange,” at the Official rate 
of 5 cordobas to the dollar, but imports may 
be paid for only with dollar exchange derived 
from “certificates of availability,” ‘‘exporta. 
tions in compensation,” and “capital invest. 
ments.” The corresponding application must 
in each case receive previous approval (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 27, 
1950.) 

Only articles contained in lists Nos. 1 ang 
2 of May 1949, and the raw materials for 
industrial use contained in list No. 4 estab. 
lished by the law of December 16, 1949, may 
be imported. 

Importers or merchants who wish to im- 
port merchandise in the form of capital in- 
vestment should previously negotiate with 
any legally authorized bank drafts in 
amounts equal to the c. i. f. value of the 
respective goods. The Comptroller of Ex- 
change will not authorize permits until the 
purchasing bank advises that it has cashed 
the respective drafts. 

The certificates of availability issued be- 
fore or during the month of July 1950, will 
be valid until the 30th of September 1950. 


Panama 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated July 27, 1950) 


Panamanian businessmen and the press 
were enthusiastic over President Arias’ state- 
ment on July 25 that the Government will 
pay immediately $1,500,000 of the internal 
debt in cash, for obligations incurred before 
December 31, 1939, instead of using the Con- 
version Bonds of 1950 authorized for that 
purpose. The President said that the co- 
operation of various banking institutions in 
the Republic, including foreign firms, which 
agreed to purchase these bonds at par value, 
enabled the Government to cancel part of 
its obligations with cash payments. It was 
felt that this flow of money into general 
circulation would act as a stimulant to the 
country’s depressed economy. 

Other bright spots on the economic horizon 
included the announcement by the Comp- 
troller General's office that tax payments in 
May amounted to $2,711,172, an increase of 
$82,845 over collections in May 1949. Also 
the Maritime Customs announced that June 
imports through Panama were $3,065,188, an 
increase of $173,730 over the _ preceding 
month. 

The Chamber of Commerce also approved 
as a stimulant to commercial activity recent 
decisions by the Government relative to 
reexports. These included permission to 
resell bonded merchandise to ships regard- 
less of tonnage, whereas formerly such sales 
were limited to vessels of 1,000 tons or more. 
The Chamber regarded as of even greater 
importance the decree that permitted the 
reexport of bonded merchandise held in 
Government warehouses. Since 1933, the 
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reexport of such bonded goods was per- 
mitted only when Canal Zone organizations 
were involved or to ships in transit. Reex- 
ports may also be made by air under this 
decree, for which purpose space must be 
rented at Tocumen National Airport. 

Work commenced on a new Christian 
Brothers school which will cost $600,000. It 
was expected that construction will be com- 
pleted in about 6 months. 

The Government announced that the 1950 
census will be initiated on December 10. 
In addition to ascertaining the population of 
the Republic, information will be collected 
on housing, agriculture, livestock, and in- 
dustries. This census, the first since 1940, 
was expected to cost approximately $500,000. 


BUDGETARY RETRENCHMENT 


The President further stated on July 25 
that it would be necessary to curtail plans 
for a public-works program in order to pay 
Government-contracted debts. He initiated 
an economy campaign on the basis of recom- 
mendations. In order to conserve funds 
available to the Government, all depart- 
ments were requested to pare their expenses 
to the bone and to save money through such 
measures as not hiring replacements for va- 
cationing employees. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Panamanian business was hard-hit by re- 
ductions in force in the Canal Zone resulting 
in a decrease of 8,100 employees between June 
30, 1949, and June 30, 1950. The Chamber 
of Commerce protested the general tax re- 
vision bill recently discussed in the United 
States Congress on the grounds that the 
extension of the domestic income tax to 
include Americans employed by Government 
agencies in the Canal Zone would materially 
reduce their purchasing power with a con- 
sequent damaging effect on the already de- 
pressed business conditions of Panama. 

Commercial activity in Colon continued 
slow, and additional businesses reportedly 
closed. It was stated that more than 5,000 
people have lost their jobs in that city 
since the end of World War II. The mayor 
stated that the city faced bankruptcy unless 
the National Government would take emer- 
gency measures to overcome the present eco- 
nomic crisis. The Colon Prosperous Com- 
mittee continued its efforts to counteract 
this adverse trend by organizing another 
“bargain day” sale on July 11, which attracted 
approximately 2,000 out-of-town visitors and 
prospective customers. Colon merchants 
were urged by the committee to further re- 
duce their prices in order to encourage great- 
er participation in these bargain day sales. 


PRICE TRENDS 


Following the outbreak of strife in Korea, 
retail prices of imported commodities rose 
in Panama. The Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industries denounced mer- 
chants who contributed to a higher cost of 
living by thus hiking prices, and it is possible 
that the Government may establish price 
ceilings if the rise continues. Even before 
the Korean crisis, the retail price schedule 
of foodstuffs in Panama City showed an in- 
crease as the May schedule reached 177.6 
(1939-40 equals 100), compared to 174.5 for 
April, and this figure rose to 178.4 in June. 
The May and June schedules for 1949 were 
186.9 and 185.4, respectively. 

In the meantime, the Banco Agro- 
Pecuario, the Government-operated Cattle 
and Farm Bank, which controls potato im- 
ports, reduced the price of this commodity 
244 cents a pound in an effort to counteract 
this upward trend. The bank also imported 
its first shipment of evaporated milk under 
the provisions of Decree No. 124 of May 16, 
1950, which appointed the bank as sole im- 
porter of milk and set the maximum retail 
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price at 20 cents a can. Such importations 
will cease when local production is sufficient 
for internal consumption. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The small private banana growers on the 
Atlantic coast recently were affected by the 
seasonal fall in the price offered for their 
products, from $1.20 for a 9-hand stem to 
between 80 and 90 cents. 

The chicken industry was hit by an epi- 
demic of infectious bronchitis and the daily 
death toll reached the hundreds. The In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Divisa set up an 
inoculation program to halt the spread of 
the disease, which was said to be caused by 
the exceedingly heavy rainfall of the present 
wet season. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FINAL DATE FOR COMPENSATION IMPORTS 
EXTENDED 


The Bank of Paraguay has extended until 
July 31, 1950, the final date for receiving 
applications for import permits under the 
system of compensated exchange, according 
to a report of July 18 from the American 
Embassy at Asuncion. Before November 5, 
1949, when the exchange-control system was 
modified, exporters were permitted to retain 
some or all of the foreign exchange arising 
from the sale of certain export products, 
and this exchange could be freely used in 
payment of imports. On that date the sys- 
tem of compensation trade was abolished, 
but importers were given until March 31, 
1950, to apply for permits to import with 
compensated exchange derived from goods 
already exported. The present extension is 
considered fair because of the distance and 
time involved in shipping to Europe and the 
United States. 


Peru 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated July 21, 1950) 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The registered outstanding foreign ex- 
change obligations incurred by the Peruvian 
Government under the exchange control 
system in effect before December 3, 1948, were 
officially recognized by Decree-Law No. 11448 
of July 14, 1950, published on July 21. The 
amounts thus recognized include dollar obli- 
gations totaling $5,783,418.77, and it is pro- 
vided that payment will be made by the 
Government to Peruvian importers within 
a period of 4 years in Peruvian soles at a 
rate resulting from the difference between 
the former official rate of 6.50 soles per dollar 
and the lowest monthly average rate in the 
period of January to June 1950, which aver- 
age rate has not yet been announced. Reg- 
ulations on payment are to be issued later 
by the Peruvian Ministry of Finance. 

The foreign exchange market remained 
relatively stable with but moderate fluctua- 
tions throughout the month ending July 
20. From an average selling rate of 15.07 
soles per dollar for exchange certificates and 
15.75 soles for drafts on June 20, rates 
dropped to 14.92 and 15.33 soles, respectively, 
on July 7, advanced again to 15.01 and 15.55 
on July 11, and then receeded to 14.90 and 
15.18 by July 20. These fluctuations are 
attributed primarily to periodic Government 


demands for exchange to cover food imports. 
In general, it is believed that interest in 
dollar exchange has lessened because of the 
adequate volume of dollar certificates avail- 
able in relation to current needs under the 
existing trade restrictions on dollar imports. 
The margin between certificate and draft 
quotations narrowed to slightly more than 
1 percent. 

Demand for sterling certificates and ster- 
ling drafts remained strong to cover a larger 
number of orders for British consumer goods. 
Government purchases of Australian wheat 
also constituted an important factor. These 
developments were reflected in a steady in- 
crease in rates for sterling exchange, which 
rose from an average of 37.90 soles per pound 
for sterling certificates and 40.06 soles for 
drafts on June 20 to 41.46 and 42.38 soles, 
respectively, by July 20. The existing dis- 
crepancies in dollar-sterling cross rates de- 
clined to negligible percentages for the first 
time in several months. 

Heavier seasonal exports accounted for 
a large issue of dollar certificates in June 
amounting to $11,672,590. Including a carry- 
over of $3,075,374 from preceding months, 
the total supply was $14,747,964, of which 
$11,810,020 were used during June, $724 ex- 
pired, and $2,937,220 were carried over to 
July. In May $7,607,992 were issued and 
$7,746,083 used. Sterling certificates issued 
in June totaled 942,496 pounds sterling, 
which combined with a carry-over of 403,417 
pounds sterling made available a total of 
1,345,913 pounds sterling. Of this amount 
1,183,776 were utilized, 34 expired, and only 
162,103 pounds sterling were carried over 
into July. Sterling certificates issued and 
used in May amounted to 1,396,046 and 
1,243,009 pounds, respectively. 

Purchases and sales of certificates by com- 
mercial banks and exchange brokers during 
June amounted to $7,792,780 and 1,336,853 
pounds sterling, in comparison with 
$7,442,310 and 1,535,974 pounds in May. In 
addition to spot transactions, forward pur- 
chases in June as reported by these entities 
amounted to $941,972 and 198,179 pounds 
sterling and future sales to $639,715 and 
112,029 pounds sterling, compared with future 
purchases and sales of $1,229,878 and 312,929 
pounds sterling in May. During June pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange drafts 
by commercial banks and brokers were 
equivalent to $3,437,856 and $3,284,263, 
respectively, as against $2,915,466 and 
€3,055,214 in May. 

Net foreign exchange purchases by the 
Central Reserve Bank during June totaled 
$2,342,925 and net sales, $2,756,255, compared 
with $1,317,121 and $1,118,275 in May. About 
96 percent of June purchases and 82 percent 
of sales were transactions in certificates for 
account of the Government. The Bank’s 
net foreign exchange position declined 
slightly from $10,793,000 in May to $10,657,000 
in June. 

In order to facilitate use of accumulating 
Argentine peso certificates, arising prin- 
cipally from Peruvian coal experts to Argen- 
tina, that currency was declared to be in 
excess by the Central Reserve Bank on July 
18, 1950. Consequently, all merchandise 
originating in Argentina and payable with 
pesos is now completely free of import restric- 
tions in Peru, as with sterling imports. 


IBRD DEVELOPMENT MISSION 


A Mission of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development arrived in 
Peru on July 6 to make a preliminary survey 
of investment possibilities for the develop- 
ment of irrigation, highway, hydroelectric, 
mining, and industrial projects. Tours were 
made of the regions where these projects are 
under consideration and discussions are 
being held with interested Peruvian agencies, 
both official and private. 
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PusBLic HEALTH 


Following former measures to control the 
narcotics trade and partly because of the 
failure of private entities to maintain pro- 
duction of quinine products the processing 
of coca leaves and cinchona bark has been 
placed exclusively in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, by a decree of July 14. The Min- 
istry of Public Health is authorized to issue 
regulations for the manufacture of such 
products which must conform to interna- 
tional conventions. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sugar prices during recent weeks have 
increased from an average of $4.20 per quintal 
(46 kilograms) to as much as $4.75. Peru 
continues to export sugar to Chile, Belgium, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The last purchase 
of raw sugar in Peru by the United States 
was in January 1950. 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT TO PROVIDE FOR LIQUIDATION 
OF OBLIGATIONS INCURRED UNDER ForR- 


MER IMPORT LICENSE ISSUANCES 


The Peruvian Government has approved 
a plan for the payment of commercial arrear- 
ages, including dollar obligations of $5,783,- 
000, which arose from its cancellation on 
December 3, 1948, of the exchange purchase 
privileges of United States dollars at the rate 
of 6.50 soles per dollar, extended for import 
licenses officially issued prior to that date 
and not yet honored, according to a report 
of July 21, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Lima. The plan of payment was 
announced in the Lima press on July 21, in 
the form of a decree-law (No. 11448), and 
fixes a maximum period of 4 years for the 
payment by the Government of its obliga- 
tion to importers. 

According to the decree, payment will be 
made by the Government to Peruvian im- 
porters in Peruvian soles at a rate resulting 
from the difference between the former offi- 
cial rate (6.50 soles per dollar) and the low- 
est monthly average rate in the period of 
January to June 1950 (not yet announced). 
Regulations governing the payments are to 
be issued by the Peruvian Ministry of 
Finance. 


ARGENTINE PESOS DECLARED IN EXCESS 


The Peruvian Central Reserve Bank has 
declared Argentine pesos to be in excess of 
Peruvian requirements, according to a tele- 
gram of July 19, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy at Lima. This “declaration of 
surplus” brings into force the provisions of 
Decree-Law No. 11076 of August 5, 1949, 
under which imports of all types of mer- 
chandise may be brought in from countries 
whose currency has been declared to be in 
excess in Peru. 

Actually, no drastic change is made in 
Peru’s trade relationship with Argentina, 
since Argentina previously had been listed 
as a country which would accept payment for 
exports to Peru in pounds sterling, another 
currency declared to be in excess of Peruvian 
requirements. As a result of the current 
announcement, imports from Argentina may 
continue to be made freely, but payment by 
Peru can now be made also in Argentine 
pesos. 

Imports from the United States continue 
on a restricted basis, and only “permitted” 
items may be imported. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
29, 1949, for announcement regarding dec- 
laration that sterling is an excess currency, 
and ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, 
1950, concerning payment by Peru in pounds 
sterling for imports from Argentina.] 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MULTIPLE SURCHARGES ON IMPORTS RE- 
PLACED BY SINGLE SURCHARGE RATES 


All existing general and regional customs 
surtaxes on imports into Peru, including 
consular fees, have been abolished and re- 
placed by a single new tax or surcharge, 
varying for different commodities to be 
collected at a uniform rate in all Peruvian 
ports, according to a report of July 21, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy at Lima. 
The change was made by Peruvian Decree- 
Law No. 11424, published in the Lima press 
on July 20, 1950. 

The new surcharge is an ad valorem tax 
on the c. i. f. value of the goods of 84% per- 
cent to 2214 percent. Several tariff classifica- 
tions are exempt from the surcharge, while 
others are subject only to a specific import 
duty, which has been raised to include the 
equivalent of the previous multiple ad va- 
lorem surcharges. Imports into Peru after 
July 15, 1950, the effective date of the decree, 
will, therefore, be subject to the regular rate 
of import duty plus a single surcharge based 
on the c. i. f. value of * .e goods. 

In addition to the cunsular fee, the other 
principal charges, nc consolidated, were 
the National Education Tax, Unemployment 
Tax, and the Santa Corporation Tax. Arti- 
cle 5 of the decree-law states that mer- 
chandise receiving benefits under existing 
trade treaties will continue to receive the 
same benefits as long as the treaties remain 
in force. 

The purpose of the decree, according to 
its preamble, is to simplify the processing 
of imports into the country and to permit 
easier calculation by the importer of the 
assessments applicable to his commodity. 

It is understood that there is no material 
change in over-all charges on imports into 
Peru as a result of the new measure, and 
that no increases were contemplated. 


COMMERCIAL AND FRONTIER-TRAFFIC 
AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH ECUADOR 


A commercial and frontier-traffic agree- 
ment was signed in Quito on May 31, 1950, 
between Ecuador and Peru, according to a 
report of June 15 from the United States 
Embassy at Lima. 


MOST-FAVORED-NATION TREATMENT 


Under the terms of the agreement, each 
country grants to the other unconditional 
and unlimited most-favored-nation treat- 
ment with regard to import and export du- 
ties, fees, taxes, fiscal charges, business 
transactions, and administrative procedures 
in connection with the importation, exporta- 
tion, transportation, and distribution of 
merchandise and products. Exception from 
most-favored-nation treatment is made by 
each country for concessions and privileges 
accorded, or which may be accorded, by 
either party to bordering states, or which 
result from a customs union of which each 
may become a member. 


OTHER CONCESSIONS 


The agreement also provides for import- 
duty concessions on specified items, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Ecuador, 
upon importation into Peru; and for speci- 
fied articles, the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of Peru, when imported into Ecuador. 
The reductions granted by each country to 
the other may not be changed during the 
life of the agreement. For this reason, the 
specified import-duty concessions granted 
each to the other are made a part of their 
respective import customs tariffs. In addi- 
tion, merchandise originating in Peru but 
not specified in the list of items included in 
the treaty will receive a 30-percent reduc- 





tion in the import duties when the Ecua. 
doran customs tariff classification covering 
such merchandise bears an indication that 
the item is a tariff-preference item. Each 
country grants to the other’s products na. 
tional treatment regarding consumption 
taxes and nationalization charges. 


PAYMENTS 


The treaty further states that both parties 
agree to grant each other most-favored. 
nation treatment with regard to exchange 
payments and other aspects of commercia] 
and financial operations. Article 8 states 
that the Central Bank of Ecuador and the 
Central Bank of Peru will negotiate a pay. 
ments agreement in order to realize the bene. 
fits of the treaty to as great a degree as 
possible. 

EFFECTIVE PERIOD 


The treaty will remain in force for 1 year 
and will be automatically renewed annually 
thereafter unless denounced previously by 
either party upon 90 days’ notice. The rati- 
fication and: exchange of ratifications will] 
take place as soon as possible, but meanwhile 
the treaty is made provisionally effective 30 
days after the date of signature. 


COMMODITIES GRANTED Duty REDUCTIONS 


The list of items on which Peru grants 
Ecuador import-duty reductions covers 42 
classifications of the Peruvian import cus- 
toms tariff and includes, among others, the 
following items: Butter, rice, fresh fruits, 
cocoa butter, lumber, straw, tagua nuts, ana 
books and magazines. The list of items on 
which Ecuador grants import-duty reduc- 
tions to Peru covers 43 classifications of the 
Ecuadoran customs tariff and includes, among 
others, the following items: Fresh and canned 
fruits, wines and liquors, gasoline, asbestos, 
coal and coke, cement, crystal and glassware, 
paints, chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, tools and instruments, tires and tubes, 
textile yarns, cotton, and lead in bars and 
tubes. 


FRONTIER-TRAFFIC AGREEMENT 


Under an annex to the commercial agree- 
ment, both countries agree to facilitate fron- 
tier traffic between the two countries in the 
Ecuadoran Province of Loja and the Peruvian 
Department of Piura. The annex provides 
for the issuance of identity carnets valid for 
15 days and extendible for an additional 
period. Vegetables, fresh fruits, corn, and 
other commodities, originating in the Prov- 
ince of Loja will not be subject to the pay- 
ment of any import duties when moved into 
the Department of Piura. Other articles may 
also be taken into the Department of Piura 
duty free, but proof must be submitted that 
these are the produce of the Province of Loja. 
On its part, the Government of Ecuador per- 
mits the duty-free importation through Loja 
of livestock, fish, cement, petroleum, laundry 
soap, and other Peruvian products. The 
agreement provides for other mutual conces- 
sions and border traffic between the two de- 
partments. 


Spain 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated July 17, 1950) 


AGRICULTURE 


The prospects for Spanish agricultural 
crops at the end of June looked, on the whole, 
quite promising. The cereals, led by wheat, 
promised to exceed production of any of 
the last 3 years, although still short of the 
average yields of the pre-Civil-War period. 
The outlook for wine, oranges, potatoes, le- 
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gumes, and pulses was good, but for olives 
and olive oil only fair to poor. 


INDUSTRY 


Two developments of importance occurred 
during the month in the field of industry. 
The first was the issuance of a Government 
decree on June 15 giving to the INI (National 
Institute of Industry) the right to establish 
a large new steel plant. The other was the 
inauguration, on June 26, of the INI-CEPSA- 
Caltex refinery at Escombreras, in the Prov- 
ince of Cartagena. 

The joint INI-Fiat project for the manu- 
facture of passenger automobiles proceeded 
astep farther with the signing of the contract 
for 220,000 square meters in the Barcelona 
Free Port, to be the location of the plant. 
Minister of Industry and Commerce Suanzes 
stated on this occasion that operations would 
begin with the assembly of automobiles, and 
that the plant should be in full manufacture 
within 4 to 5 years. 


WATER 


At the end of June, Spain’s supply of stored 
water for power and irrigation stood at 48 
percent of capacity. Some very hot weather 
during June and the first half of July caused 
a rapid disappearance of reserves; and, as 
of the date of this report, the Government 
announced summer restrictions on the use of 
electric power in the Central-Levant region. 
For 2 days a week the current will be cut off 
between 8:00 a. m. and 8:30 p. m. (9:00 p. m. 
for the smaller towns and villages). More- 
over, percentages were fixed by which normal 
consumption must be reduced for various 
classes of users, ranging from 0 percent for 
telephones, telegraph, public traction, and 
public-storage plants to 50 percent for the 
consumption of electric light. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Spain’s foreign trade for the first 4 months 
of 1950 showed a favorable balance of 80,400,- 
000 gold pesetas, compared with a net deficit 
in the same period a year ago. Both im- 
ports and exports, however, were substan- 
tially lower. The Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce has issued import licenses involv- 
ing much more foreign exchange than the 
Spanish Foreign Exchange Institute has on 
hand, with the result that many of these 
licenses will probably be frozen in the Insti- 
tute and not released to importers for several 
months. 

Spain’s trade and clearing agreement with 
Great Britain was revised and extended for 
another year, on terms that appear to have 
been well received in both countries. The 
total figure of trade specified in the agree- 
ment is smaller than that of the agreement 
it replaced, but the majority of Spanish ex- 
ports to Great Britain are now on open gen- 
eral license in the latter country, and the list 
of British products which may be imported 
into Spain under the agreement has been 
expanded. 

Spain’s bilateral trade agreement with 
France was extended for 4 months, to Octo- 
ber 31, and an agreement was reached with 
Cuba putting an end to the long impasse in 
hormal Cuban-Spanish commerce. The air 
agreement with the United States was re- 
vised, and new air agreements were nego- 
tiated with the Netherlands and Portugal. 
Spain was admitted to the International 
Wheat Agreement by action of the parties to 
the latter on June 23, and the Spanish Gov- 
ernment took steps to indicate its acceptance 
of the invitation. 





In Norway, this year’s production of 
Steamed medicinal cod-liver oil—through 
June 10, 1950, totaled 75,839 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.42 gallons); this compares 
With 1949 production, for the same period, of 
57,864 hectoliters. 
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Saudi Arabia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JIDDA 
(Dated July 13, 1950) 


During June the Saudi riyal was relatively 
stable in its relation to the dollar. On May 
29 the riyal was worth $0.208 but moved up 
to $0.219 by June 13, the highest value up 
to that time, and remained there the rest 
of the month. During this period the riyal 
showed a slight gain in relation to the pound 
sterling, reaching 12 riyals on June 26 from 
13 riyals on May 29. 

The price of the George Head British Gold 
sovereign declined consistently during the 
month of June, reaching 4714 riyals, or $10.30, 
on June 26, its lowest value for the year. 
Gold prices made a sudden brief recovery 
after release of the news of fighting in 
Korea but soon started to decline again. 

The local press has reported on the Saudi 
student-instruction program currently being 
carried on under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can authorities at the Dharan Air Base. The 
report stated that a number of Saudi stu- 
dents who had successfully passed their ex- 
aminations have left Saudi Arabia for further 
study of aeronautics in the United States. 

The Saudi Arabian Government has 
awarded the concession for the electrification 
of Medina to a local firm. The founders of 
this firm are supplying 55 percent of the 
necessary capital and are issuing stock to 
be sold publicly for the remaining 45 percent. 

A report from Yanbu’ states that the 
coastal region near there is being illum- 
inated electrically every night during the 
period of Ramadhan. The market places 
and main gates of the city are also being 
fitted out with electric bulbs. 

The existing embargo on the importation 
of foreign passenger automobiles has re- 
sulted in a contraction of the business activ- 
ities of a Jidda firm representing American 
and other foreign manufacturers since 1945. 

Members of the British firm commissioned 
by the Saudi Arabian Government to build 
an automobile highway between Jidda and 
Medina began to arrive in Jidda during the 
month of June. Another British firm is 
proceeding with the construction of customs 
sheds and other installations on Jidda’s new 
pier. 

Palm trees and vegetable crops in Yanbu’ 
have been struck by an unnamed plant 
disease and considerable damage has been 
done. 


Thailand 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 
(Dated July 12, 1950) 


Secondary exports to the United States in 
June 1950, exclusive of rice, rubber, and tin 
ore and inclusive of reexports valued at 
$5,318 amounted to $282,662. This amount 
is a reduction over exports of comparable 
items in the previous month amounting to 
$665,660. It should be noted that reexports 
of precious stones made up a value of 
$212,357 of the May 1950, exports, and in 
June this item dropped to only $5,318, thus, 
exports of Thai origin dropped from $453,303 
in May 1950, to $277,344 in June. Secondary 
exports to the United States for the half 
year ended June 30, 1950, amounted to 
$5,070,784, as compared with $4,950,755 for 
the same period of last year. 

Normal rainfall in the month of June per- 
mitted the planting of rice crops according 


to the usual schedule. The Ministry of 
Agriculture predicted a good rice crop for 
the year 1950-51. A dispatch from Bangkok 
in May 1950, stated that as there was 
no indication of any important increase or 
cecrease in rice acreage, the 1950 crop would 
be approximately the same as in 1949. 

The Ministry of Communication signed a 
contract for the purchase of 45 diesel loco- 
motives from an American source. Orders 
have already been placed in Japan for 12,000 
tons of rails, 50 steam locomotives, 70 passen- 
ger coaches, and 500 freight cars. The Gov- 
ernment hopes to replace all rails within the 
next three years. 

Work on the new landing strip of the 
international airport at Don Muang is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Approximately 25 
percent of the project was completed by the 
end of June. Negotiations with the United 
Kingdom for a bilateral civil air agreement 
reached an advanced stage, and continued 
progress was reported by the Thai airlines on 
its plan to establish air service between 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, and Europe. 

Rapidly increasing electric power demand 
in Bangkok forced power plants to impose 
scheduled blackouts nightly in selected areas 
of the city. Present productive capacity is 
estimated at 17,500 kilowatts, whereas con- 
nected demand is estimated at from 35,000 to 
40,000 kilowatts. Final arrangements are in 
progress for the purchase of a 7,000-kilowatt 
piant from a Japanese source, and bids are 
being reviewed to purchase another 13,500 
kilowatt plant. Even if the transactions 
are completed, such units connot provide 
additional power for at least 10 months. 

The conflict in Korea introduced an ele- 
ment of speculative dealing in some 
imported commodities, such as pharmaceu- 
ticals, textiles, and canned foods, with 
accompanying price rises, as trading circles 
contemplated the possibility of being unable 
to purchase from Japan, Hong Kong, and the 
United States. The Government responded 
quickly by lifting the remaining import- 
licensing requirements on all imports except 
automobiles, motorcycles, and some of the 
paint oils. At the end of the month, how- 
ever, importers’ stocks of pharmaceuticals 
and drugs continued to vanish and the 
earlier price rises weakened somewhat. The 
Korean news also caused depreciation in the 
baht in terms of the United States dollar; 
the currency rate changed from 21.20 to 21.47, 
but by the end of the month the trend was 
reversed and the baht strengthened to 21.40. 


Turkey 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 
(Dated July 13, 1950) 


Business activity in Turkey remains at a 
low level. Credit is tight, deflationary ten- 
dencies persist, and additional closings of 
textile plants in Instanbul and Izmir have 
been reported. The crop outlook is favor- 
able, but the foreign-trade deficit continues 
above that of last year. The Government 
took steps to implement its program to 
encourage private capital investments. 


PRICES 


The general price trend remains down- 
ward. Official indices for May (1938=100) 
are as follows: Wholesale, 442 (463 in April); 
Ankara cost-of-living, 348 (357); and Istan- 
bul cost-of-living, 362 (375). Although data 
for June are not available, there was a fur- 
ther decline in wholesale prices and a smaller 
drop in retail prices. The new Government 
lowered the wholesale prices of granulated 
beet sugar and lump sugar through reduc- 
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tions of 21 and 38 percent, respectively, in 
the consumption taxes on these products. 
Lower prices were also approved for flour by 
eliminating the 12.5 percent transaction tax. 
The loss to the Government through these 
reductions is estimated at £T42,500,000 an- 
nually (£T=—$0.357). 

The Government announced that wheat 
support prices for 1950-51 would remain un- 
changed from 1949-50 despite the substan- 
tially larger crop, and that bonuses for good 
quality and early delivery to the Toprak 
office would be continued. 


AGRICULTURE 


The cereal yield is estimated by Officials at 
approximately 40 percent larger than in 1949, 
when the crop was considerably below aver- 
age. In the Izmir area, where transplanting 
has been completed, the tobacco crop is ex- 
pected to exceed last year’s by 20 percent, 
but some uncertainty exists as to quality. 
The cotton yield in the Adana region may be 
smalier than anticipated because of attacks 
by “green worms.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade for May discloses an increase 
in the deficit to £T29,100,000 from £T3,600,- 
000 in the same month of 1949. This larger 
deficit resulted partly from a rise in imports 
(£T76,500,000 against £T60,400,000) and a 
decline in exports (£T47,400,000 against 
£T56,£00,000) . 

The deficit for the first 5 months of 1950 
was also larger than for the comparable 
period of last year (£T19,800,000 against 
£T9,900,000), while the total turn-over was 
smaller. Imports during the current period 
totaled £T281,900,000 (£T203,8C0,C00 in 19:9), 
and exports amounted to £T262,100,000 
(£T293,900,000) . 

Late in May and during June commercial 
activity expanded somewhat, as Turkey uti- 
lized the balance of its 1940-50 OEEC draw- 
ing rights, which expired on June 30. Asa 
result, imports in June are estimated to have 
been considerably above normal for that 
month. Some indication of the effect of 
the utilization of these drawing rights is 
shown in the Central Bank’s holdings of 
commercial paper, which increased between 
May 27 and July 1 by £T175,000,000 to a rec- 
ord figure of £T1,077,000,000. 

Turkey and Israel signed trade and pay- 
ments agreements in Ankara on July 4. The 
agreements include provisions for most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment with respect to 
tariffs, for the conduct of trade in conformity 
with the foreign-trade regulations in force 
in each country, and for payments through a 
clearing account to be opened at the Turk- 
ish Central Bank. 


FINANCE 


The principal changes in the Central 
Bank’s statement of July 1, compared with 
May 27, are a reduction in holdings of gold 
abroad of slightly over 14 metric tons, valued 
at approximately £T45,C00,000, leaving a bal- 
ance of 53,049 tons, valued at £T167,145,C00, 
and an increase in total liabilities by £T201,- 
000,000 to a peak (since 1946) of £T1,766,000,- 
000. About 75 percent of the rise in liabilities 
is attributed to increased obligations in for- 
eign exchange. 

The price of gold on the free market de- 
clined at a slightly slower rate than during 
May; the kingshead sovereign was quoted at 
£T42.80 on June 30 and £T45.00 on June 1. 
Quotations for foreign exchange on the black 
market were lower, the dollar declining to 
£T3.75 from £T3.90 (official rate, £T2.80) 
during June. The respective quotations for 
the pound sterling were £T9.00 and £T9.70 
(official rate, £T7.84) ; and for the Swiss franc, 
£T0.88 and £T0.92 (official rate, £T0.64). 

The subject of foreign and domestic pri- 
vate capital investments in Turkey is receiv- 
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ing special consideration. At the request of 
the Turkish Government, a 14-man mission, 
organized by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, arrived in 
Turkey for the purpose of making a general 
economic survey, with emphasis on invest- 
ment possibilities. The survey is expected 
to take about 3 months. The Government 
also took steps to implement its private capi- 
tal program by appointing a committee to 
study the question of transferring at least 
some State plants to private enterprise. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURCHASE TAX ON COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
AMENDED 


The United Kingdom Government has is- 
sued an order which specifies that, effective 
July 1, 1950, purchase tax is chargeable on 
the chassis of commercial vehicles rather 
than on the complete vehicle, as had been 
announced previously on May 1, 1950. Tax 
is chargeable at 331, percent of the whole- 
sale value, and the manufacturer of the 
chassis is liable for the tax, whether he de- 
livers the chassis separately or as part of a 
“goods vehicle,’’ complete or incomplete, the 
tax being payable on delivery from the fac- 
tory. Certain exemptions from the tax are 
allowed, and these include ambulances, 
tramcars, prison vans, and hearses. 


United States of 


Indonesia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
DJAKARTA 
(Dated July 6, 1950) 


Another step toward restoration of nor- 
mal retail trade in imported commodities 
was taken on June 19, 1950, when the Gov- 
ernment removed domestic sales restrictions 
and price regulations on “free list” imported 
goods and eliminated the “free sales profits 
tax” on these goods. Although the “free list’’ 
is presently limited to some 35 products, it 
is expected that it will be extended to other 
consumer and capital goods. Removal of 
these restrictive measures should tend to 
bring down prices, stimulate competition, 
and lead the way toward greater freedom for 
import trade. This step was also necessary 
in order that a broader market might be 
created for foreign exchange certificates, the 
price of which is maintained by the Govern- 
ment at 200 percent of the official rate. Dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1950 exports 
have increased steadily while imports have 
decreased, and this has resulted in a lessened 
demand for these certificates. 

Another measure in this same category re- 
quires that “exchange free’’ imports, that is, 
imports paid for with funds held abroad, may 
not after June 17, 19£0, be imported until the 
importer has purchased a foreign exchange 
certificate equivalent in amount to twice 
the c. i. f. cost of the imports. (See ForEIGn 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 1950.) 
Although intended to discourage the smug- 
gling of exports from Indonesia, this measure 
will place a heavy burden on foreign compa- 
nies operating in the country that import 
capital and consumer goods for their own 
use. 

Demobilization of some 80,000 Indonesian 
soldiers and their absorption into civilian 
life has been the suject of considerable dis- 





cussion. It is planned to use most of these 
young men on reconstruction projects cost- 
ing about 120 million guilders (1 guilder 
equals approximately US$0.26). As a 
starter, it was planned to send 3,200 enlisted 
men to Borneo and South Sumatra during 
July to work on reconstruction projects. 

It is unofficially reported that under the 
trade and financial agreement between Ja- 
pan and Indonesia the former country will 
ship 44 million dollars worth of textiles, 
chemicals, industrial machinery, and ceramic 
goods and will receive from Indonesia 30 
million dollars of products, including copra 
and sugar. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


The Food Supply Board reports that the 
rice harvested in Java this year may be con- 
sidered satisfactory and there is no need to 
fear a shortage provided rice is not smuggled 
out of the country. However, drought con- 
ditions on the Island of Lombok have caused 
a crop failure on 12,000 of the 90,000 hectares 
of rice now ready for harvesting. Reports 
from the Agricultural Service in South 
Celebes indicate a considerable decline in 
rice production in that area. Although 
418,000 metric tons were harvested in that 
area in 1949 and 435,000 tons in 1948, it is 
expected that this year the amount will not 
exceed 60,000 tons. It is estimated that the 
corn crop in South Celebes this year will 
amount to 100,000 tons. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


The Republican Minister of Labor recently 
declared that the Republican Labor Law of 
1948 should be made applicable to all of 
Indonesia. Basically this law establishes a 
40-hour week with variations for daily work- 
ing schedules. Although a minimum wage 
for all of Indonesia has not yet been decided 
upon, the Republican Labor Ministry has 
found that the present living cost for a 
worker's family of five in West Java is about 
f.3.80, except in the larger cities, where the 
amount is nearer f.4.55 a day. The Planta- 
tion Labor Union, reportedly representing 
800,000 estate workers, has sent a demand 
to the Government and the Entrepreneurs 
Union for wage increases, a minimum daily 
wage of f.3.50 for Java, and somewhat higher 
elsewhere. 

DoMESTIC TRADE 


Wholesale prices of the leading export 
commodities on the Djakarta market in June 
showed a downward trend, led by rubber, 
which reached its peak during the first week 
in June. Black Lampong pepper dropped 
from a high of f.39 a kilogram on May 15 
to f.20 on June 28, and white Borneo pepper 
from a high of f.65 on May 27 to f.57.50 at 
the end of June. Clove prices also dropped 
from a high of f.25.75 a kilogram on May 8 
to f.18.50. Other commodities showed less 
substantial declines during the month under 
review. 

Retail prices of gasoline, kerosene, and 
Diesel oil were increased 12, 11, and 10 guilder 
cents a liter, respectively, in Djakarta, effec- 
tive on June 5, and slightly more in other 
cities. The retail price of gasoline in 
Djakarta is now 61 guilder cents a liter. 

Hotel and restaurant prices were increased 
30 percent by Government authorization, 
effective on June 15. In addition, the re- 
habilitation tax of 10 percent was made ap- 
plicable to those prices in Dijakarta. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Exports during May totaled 719,487 metric 
tons, valued at f.400,686,000, practically the 
same quantity as in the preceding month, 
but values were substantially higher. Note- 
worthy increases were recorded in rubber, 
49,436 to 58,991 tons; and copra, 16,374 to 
25,448; and smaller increases were registered 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


SupPLY SITUATION, EL SALVADOR 


Inasmuch as El Salvador has no domestic 
commercial air lines, the market for com- 
mercial-type aircraft is limited entirely to 
the Salvadoran Air Force. During 1949 the 
Air Force purchased one airplane, and cur- 
rent plans call for the acquisition of an- 
other during 1950. This, in all probability, 
represents the maximum number of com- 
mercial type aircraft that the Salvadoran 
Air Force will purchase in the foreseeable 
future. The other planes owned by the Air 
Force are training planes exclusively, and 
consist of such types as AT-—6’s, BT-13’s, and 
PT-19’s. Because flying activities of the Air 
Force are extremely limited, its requirements 
for parts and accessories are very small. 

In personal aircraft the market has been 
almost negligible. Private flying in El Sal- 
vador is limited to the activities of only a 
few pilots, and unless interest can be stimu- 
lated by the addition of somewhere near 
adequate facilities in the way of airports, 
instructors, hangars, and fueling facilities, 
there appears to be little likelihood that 
private flying will increase in the near future. 

The bulk of imports of aircraft parts and 
accessories is confined to purchases by mem- 
bers of the Civil Air Club and the Salvadoran 
Air Force. Inasmuch as the commercial 
air lines serving El Salvador have but limited 
maintenance facilities in the country, their 
purchases are negligible. Total imports of 
airplane parts and accessories during the 
year 1949, as reported by the Salvadoran 
Statistical Office, amounted to 1,023 kilo- 
grams, valued at US$6,800. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The first Prentice Trainer Aircraft as- 
sembled in the Hindustan Aircraft Factory 
at Bangalore, India, after going through the 
normal tests, has now been flown by the 
Indian Air Force Pilots to the Air Force 
Academy at Ambala for further tests. 

When the factory, in view of the experience 
gained in assembling, is in a position to 
manufacture the entire components from 
Taw material and build the complete air- 
craft in India, it is said that the present 
Tiger-Moths will be replaced by the Pren- 
tice Trainer Aircraft. 


INTRODUCTION OF HERMES FLEET IN BOAC 
OPERATIONS, U. K. 


Present plans in the United Kingdom call 
for the introduction of BOAC’s Hermes fleet 
during August, September, and October. 
The Hermes first will replace Solent flying 
boats on the London-Nairobi route and will 
substitute for Yorks in the service between 
London, Kano, Lagos, and Accra. By mid- 
October, the Hermes also is expected to 


Operate in the South African Springbok 
service. 
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Automotive 
Products 


MorTor-VEHICLE IMPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Imports of motor vehicles by Austria in 
the year 1949 included 2,097 passenger cars, 
165 trucks, and 9 busses, of which the United 
States supplied 159 passenger cars and 1 
truck. Other leading countries of origin 
were Czechoslovakia, the United Kingdom, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

In the first 4 months of 1950, Austria im- 
ported 758 passenger cars, 29 trucks, and 
1 bus. Of the 788 motor vehicles imported, 
France supplied 197 units; United States, 
180; United Kingdom, 147; Federal Republic 
of Germany, 99; Czechoslovakia, 58; Italy, 
46; Netherlands, 41; and other countries, 20. 

Dealers state that the potential market for 
motor vehicles in Austria is good and that 
the major marketing problem is the lack of 
foreign currency and the inadequate number 
of units imported under compensation 
arrangements. 


JAMAICAN IMPORTS 


Jamaica imported 1,245 automobiles in 
1949, as compared with 1,639 in 1948. Nearly 
all of the units were of British manufacture. 
The importation of United States makes has 
practically ceased, owing to the scarcity of 
dollar exchange. 


IMPORTS, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


United States motor vehicles predominate 
in Lebanon, comprising 61 percent of the 
9,917 passenger cars, and 88 percent of the 
8,318 trucks and buses registered on May 1, 
1950. 

Imports by Lebanon and Syria totaled 
2,627 passenger cars and 1,739 trucks in 
1949, as compared with 2,664 passenger cars 
and 1,749 trucks in 1948. Of the imports, 
the United States supplied 1,783 passenger 
cars in both 1948 and 1949, and 1,510 trucks 
and busses in 1949, and 1,289 in 1948. 


ASSEMBLY PLANT IN OPERATION, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The assembly plant operated by Motor 
Assemblies, Ltd., at Jacobs, an industrial 
suburb of Durban, Union of South Africa, has 
produced its one-thousandth automobile 
under the agreement reached late in 1949 
with the Nuffield group of Great Britain. 
Under this arrangement, the local company 
assembles a small model of the Morris, 
known as the “Minor,” which retails at £412 
(approximately $1,153.60). Daily production 
is reported to be 15 units. 

Motor Assemblies, Ltd., was formed by three 
Durban automobile distributors for the pur- 
pose of assembling United States passenger 
cars and trucks. Production commenced in 
July 1948, and maximum capacity of 40 units 
per day was reached before the advent of 
import and exchange control limited the 


amount of component parts that could be 
brought into the country. Devaluation in 
September 1949 resulted in higher prices for 
United States automobiles and a consequent 
drop in demand for them locally, and it was 
at this juncture that the arrangement with 
the Nuffield organization was concluded. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


The Ford Motor Co. of Dagenham, Eng- 
land, has announced the establishment of a 
new production record with the manufac- 
ture of 18,765 passenger cars, commercial ve- 
hicles, and tractors during June 1950. This 
brings the total for the first 6 months of 
1950 to 100,890 motor vehicles, compared 
with 151,793 produced during the whole of 
1949. 

Nuffield Exports, Ltd., announced that 
more than 51,500 Nuffield motor vehicles were 
sent abroad during the first 6 months of 
1950. This was stated to be 86 percent of 
the total number shipped during the whole 
of 1949 and an increase of nearly 100 per- 
cent over the corresponding 6 months of 
1949. One quarter of Nuffield’s export busi- 
ness was in hard currency markets, and 
Canada was stated to be its best market. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


A new type of fuel-oil injector, the 
Aphonic, has been developed by the re- 
search division of Leyland Motors, Ltd. Pro- 
duction started in June 1950. There is now 
a sufficient working stock for these injectors 
to be fitted to all Leyland Diesel engines of 
the 0/600 and 0/300 types (standard power 
units for heavy goods and passenger models 
as well as all Comet vehicles) which are now 
produced at Leyland factories. 

The development hes more than technical 
interest. Passengers riding in busses fitted 
with this injector equipment will not be dis- 
turbed by engine noise while the engine is 
idling or throughout its speed range. In 
conjunction with the flexible-link engine 
mounting already used on Leyland busses, 
these injectors reduce to negligible propor- 
tions the characteristic noise and vibration 
which accompanies a Diesel engine. 

“Aphonic” injectors are used to give quiet 
and even combustion without any increase 
in fuel consumption. Many of the vehicles 
fitted with them so far have shown an even 
greater economy in fuel on the road than 
with earlier types of injectors. 

The new injectors operate on a low injec- 
tion pressure of 100 atmospheres, as com- 
pared with the 165 atmospheres used in the 
injection system on Leyland engines. They 
also incorporate a new “semiflexible” needle 
valve which operates in the same manner as 
that of the previous pattern, but which uses 
a seating so small that it can be measured 
only in thousandths of an inch. No greater 
specialized knowledge for their maintenance 
is required than was the case with the earlier 
design. They can be used with standard fuel 
pumps and are interchangeable with Leyland 
standard injectors provided a complete set 
is fitted to an engine. 

Less wear can be expected on the fuel 
pump, plungers and drive when “Aphonic” 
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units are used, for the low pressures impose a 
reduced loading on these parts. 

In practice, “Aphonic” injectors give a 
modified fuel spray which reduces the rapid- 
ity of the rise in pressure when combustion 
begins, controls the flame rate, and reduces 
both engine noise and shock loading on the 
running gear. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS AND MANUFACTURE, ARGENTINA 


Two firms in Argentina use imported ben- 
zene to manufacture benzene hexachloride 
in sufficient quantities to supply domestic 
needs. The Ministry of War produces nitro- 
benzene and aniline for its own use. It also 
uses the toluene cbtained from petroleum 
sources for conversion to TNT at its explo- 
sives plant. 

Manufacturers of phenol-formaldehyde 
molding powder and resins account for most 
of the phenol used. The resins are employed 
chiefly in the preparation of protective coat- 
ings and adhesives. 


PROPOSED MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS BY 
STEEL PLANT, CHILE 


Although little progress has been made, 
so far, on related industrial projects to be 
operated in conjunction with the San 
Vicente steel plant at Huachipato, Chile, 
study is being given to the possibility of 
manufacturing both inorganic and organic 
chemicals. A plant to produce calcium car- 
bide is under consideration. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Chemical products are exported from 
Czechoslovakia to 62 countries, the Ministry 
of International Trade reports. Consider- 
able progress is said to have been made in 
the manufacture of synthetic materials 
from domestic products. Items exhibited at 
the Prague International Trade Fair included, 
in addition to plastics materials and heavy 
chemicals, refined montan wax and skiers’ 
waxes, glazes for ceramics, dyes, polishes, 
enamels and varnishes, textile specialties, 
and wood-distillation products. 


PoTasH EXPORTS, WESTERN GERMANY 


Prospects for exports of potash from West- 
ern Germany are favorable, inasmuch as de- 
mand on the world market is high. In 1949 
approximately 650,000 metric tons of K,O 
were produced in the German Federal Re- 
public. 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR Dry ICE, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


A dry-ice plant at Rethen, Western Ger- 
many, reports a growing demand for its 
product. Dry ice is finding wider applica- 
. tion in the food industry; it also is being 
used in metallurgy and in the manufacture 
and preservation of drugs such as penicillin 
and insulin. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE AND SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Fertilizers & Chemicals, Travancore, Ltd., 
India, produced about 26,000 long tons of 
ammonium sulfate in 1949; capacity of this 
factory is 45,000 tons. Output of superphos- 
phate was almost at capacity, totaling 11,000 
tons in relation to capacity of 12,000 tons. 
It was stated in the company’s annual report 
that this is the first large fertilizer factory in 
India to have reached the production stage. 
The entire staff, except the superintendent, 
is Indian. 
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INDIAN GRouUP AsKs REVIEW OF BOMBAY 
POLICY ON RECTIFIED SPIRITS 


The Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has requested the Government of 
Bombay to review its policy concerning the 
use of rectified spirits in the production of 
chemicals and drugs. It is stated that the 
excise duty which the State levies will make 
manufacture of many products uneconomi- 
cal compared with those made in other States 
and, more particularly, with foreign goods. 
The Association pointed out that contem- 
plated production of a number of commodi- 
ties, including insulin, hydrosulfites, ether 
chloroform chloral hydrate, ethyl acetate, 
and acetic acid, would be hampered. 


ITALY’s IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK AND 
FERTILIZERS, POTASSIUM SALTS 


Italy’s imports of phosphate rock in the 
first 4 months of 1950 totaled 280,660 metric 
tons, compared with 219,370 tons and 236,255 
tons, respectively, in the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1949 and 1938, according to the Cen- 
tral Institute of Statistics. Imports of 
phosphatic fertilizers in the first 4 months 
of 1950 were 5,080 tons, and those of potas- 
sium salts, 17,250 tons. 


JAMAICAN SoaP COMPANY INSTALLS NEW 
GLYCERIN-EXTRACTION MACHINERY 


A soap company in Jamaica has installed 
new machinery from the United States for 
the extraction of glycerin. The company 
sold about 10 tons of glycerin monthly in 
1948 and 12 to 14 tons per month in 1949; 
it expects to maintain a rate of 12 to 15 
tons in 1950. Exports go principally to the 
United States. 


JAMAICAN PoLicy STATEMENT ADVOCATES 
PRODUCTION OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


Production in Jamaica of certain types of 
chemical fertilizers was advocated recently 
in a statement on the island’s agricultural 
policy. Raw materials for organic fertilizers 
are more readily available; these include hoof 
meal, fish scrap, dried blood, garbage and 
sewage, some guano, and oilseed meals. 


JAPAN HAS RECORD PRODUCTION OF 
AMMONIUM SULFATE, UREA 


Production in Japan of 150,000 metric tons 
of ammonium sulfate and 1,675 tons of urea 
in May 1950 were all-time records, exceeding 
90 percent of plant capacity. 


MAURITIUS COMMITTEE TURNS DOWN PLAN 
To Export ALCOHOL MADE From Mo- 
LASSES 


After investigating export potentialities, 
the committee appointed in Mauritius to re- 
view the possibilities of producing anhydrous 
alcohol from molasses dismissed the idea of 
exporting the product in view of transporta- 
tion problems and the absence of a ready 
market. There is a domestic demand for the 
product, particularly for mixing with gaso- 
line in motor fuel. Present annual output 
is almost 10,000,000 liters of spirit alcohol. 
Maximum production of 24,000,000 liters 
would be possible if the entire domestic out- 
put of molasses were distilled. 

The committee made several recommenda- 
tions but stated that initiative should come 
from the distilling industry. 


Norway’s FERTILIZER IMPORTS HANDLED 
BY Two GROUPS 


Arrangements for the importation of 
fertilizer into Norway are made by two or- 





ganizations, the National Federation of 
Purchasing Societies and the National Aggo. 
ciation of Fertilizer Wholesalers. The first 
is made up of seven purchasing groups lo. 
cated in various parts of the country ang 
operating on a cooperative basis as agents 
for consumers of raw materials for agricul. 
ture. Imports through this organization 
represent about 60 percent of the total. The 
second group is an association of 30 whole. 
sale importers and dealers in fertilizer; jt 
handles about 40 percent of the imports. 

The two organizations, in addition to han. 
dling the importation of plant foods, dis. 
tribute both imported and domestic 
fertilizers. 


PLAN FOR AMMONIUM-SULFATE PROJECT, 
WEST PuNJAB, PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan is said to 
have received one report on plans for the 
establishment of an ammonium-sulfate 
plant in the Daudkhel area of the West 
Punjab, states the foreign press. The report 
is said to be favorable to the project, which 
will utilize domestic sources of gypsum and 
coal, to be supplemented later by hydro- 
electric power. 


PerRv’s Exports OF Dry AND POWDERED 
CuBE Roots 


Peru’s exports of dry cube roots in 1949 
totaled 3,475 metric tons, compared with 
1,814 tons in 1948; exports of powdered roots 
were 880 tons and 144 tons, respectively, 
Shipments of dry roots were valued at $499,- 
045 in 1949 and those of powdered roots at 
$229,060. The United States was the des- 
tination for 95 percent of the dry roots, as 
in 1948, and for 83 percent of the powdered 
roots (64 percent in 1948). 

Exports of dry roots in the first 2 months 
of 1950 totaled 1,217 tons, valued at $103,565; 
those of powdered roots were 139 tons, worth 
$17,650. 


FIRST-QUARTER PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 
OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Tunisia 
in the first quarter of 1950 totaled 349,935 
metric tons, an increase of 27,000 tons over 
output in the corresponding period of 1949 
but not equaling what is considered normal 
production in a 3-month period. The failure 
to attain capacity output is attributed pri- 
marily to labor difficulties. 

Exports of phosphate rock in the first 3 
months of 1950 were 317,700. 


U. K.’s May Imports OF CHEMICALS, 
Drucs, DyEs, COLORS SHOW INCREASE 


The United Kingdom’s imports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors in May 1950 to- 
taled £3,230,000 and were higher than for 
many months, according to Board of Trade 
statistics published in the British press. 
Imports in April were valued at £2,620,000. 
Three countries—the United States, France, 
and Germany—supplied £1,870,000 worth. 

Potassium chloride, tanning materials, and 
carbon black accounted for £1,390,000, or 
more than a third of the total value. Im- 
ports of potassium chloride, however, 
dropped from a peak of 841,818 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) in 
April to 525,147 hundredweight in May; this 
material came principally from France and 
Spain. Imports of carbon black from the 
United States rose to 106,286 hundredweight 
in May from 72,570 in April; the 5-month 
total of 433,166 is believed to be a record for 
the period. 
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Electrical 
Equipment 


EGYPTIAN IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY FROM U. K. 


Egyptian imports of electrical machinery 
from the United Kingdom during the first 
5 months of 1950 were $2,700,000, compared 
with $2,900,000 for the like period of 1949. 
Imports of other machinery declined 14 per- 
cent during the period, to $9,200,000. 


InDIA’S FIRST-QUARTER OUTPUT OF ELEC- 
tric Morors, FANS, TRANSFORMERS 


Production of electric motors in India in 
the first quarter of 1950 totaled 13,657 horse- 
power, 21 percent less than the comparable 
1949 output. Electric fans and transformers, 
however, showed increases in 1950, the 48,869 
fans produced representing a 25-percent 
increase over first-quarter 1949 production; 
while transformers built in 1950 totaled 
40,465 kilovolt-amperes, compared with first- 
quarter 1949 output of 26,449 kilovolt- 
amperes. 


PARAGUAY BUYING EQUIPMENT TO 
INCREASE ELECTRIC POWER 


The Administraci6n Nacional de Electri- 
cidad (ANDE) of Paraguay is planning to 
purchase boilers and generators to double its 
expected 1951 capacity. When new equip- 
ment now on order is installed, the capacity 
will approximate 18,000 kilowatts. Present 
boiler capacity is sufficient for only 11,500 
kilowatts. 


Bonp IssvuE APPROVED FOR PHILIPPINE 
POWER PROJECTS 


Machinery and material for the Philippine 
Ambuklao hydroelectric project and a 230- 
kilovolt transmission line to Manila are pro- 
vided for by a bond issue of 60,000,000 pesos, 
approved by the National Power Corporation. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS, SPAIN 


Most types of electric motors, with the pos- 
sible exception of the smallest fractional 
horsepower motors, are produced in Spain. 
Motors are made for fans, sewing machines, 
record players, marine and aircraft equip- 
ment, vacuum cleaners, and refrigerators. 

Despite the high prices of the domestic 
motors, it is not likely that import licenses 
would be granted for foreign makes. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


DELAY IN PrIcE INCREASE CaUSES MILK 
SHORTAGE IN CHILEAN CITIES 


Delay in obtaining a price increase for milk 
has caused dairymen to reduce deliveries to 
basteurizing plants, and Santiago and vari- 
ous other Chilean cities are undergoing an 
acute milk shortage. The capital, said to 
need 110,000 liters daily (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts) is receiving less than 30 percent of 
normal requirements. An increase from 4.20 
Pesos to 5.05 pesos per liter has been re- 
quested. (Official rate for Chilean peso is 
about $0.0323 U. S. currency.) 
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MILK:-PASTEURIZATION DIFFICULTIES IN 
GUADALAJARA, MEXICO 


The formal opening of the milk-pasteuri- 
zation plant of Cremerias Mexicanas, S. A., 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, on June 1 brought 
the long-simmering controversy over the 
compulsory pasteurization of milk to a 
climax. A test of the plant’s ability to 
handle the entire milk supply of the city, 
thought to be some 80,000 or 90,000 liters 
daily, resulted in almost complete chaos in 
the city’s milk supply, when it was found 
that consumption was about 120,000 liters 
daily and the plant was able to handle only 
some 60,000 liters. Because of the confu- 
sion which developed, authorities decided to 
postpone indefinitely the compulsory pas- 
teurization of milk sold in Guadalajara. At 
the end of June the pasteurization plant 
was processing only about 5,000 liters of milk 
daily (1 liter—1.0567 quarts). 


VENEZUELAN CREAMERIES WANT GREATER 
RESTRICTION ON BUTTER IMPORTS 


A publicity campaign is under way in 
Venezuela, directed toward further restric- 
tion of butter imports. Claiming that the 
local creameries are capable of supplying all 
Venezuelan requirements for butter and 
that unsold stocks are accumulating, Rafael 
A. Barbosa, Caracas representative for “Alfa,” 
the largest butter maker in the country, an- 
nounced that he had presented the problem 
of restricting importations to the National 
Supply Commission. 

Butter imports in 1949 were 993,920 kilo- 
grams; in January 1950, 171,720; and in Feb- 
ruary 1950, 414,701, far above imports for 
any previous month. Under the circum- 
stances, it is possible that the 1-to-2 ratio 
of local to imported butter may be modified 
to provide greater restriction on imports. 
Local butter retails at $1.14 per pound, while 
imported butter is sold for $1.08 per pound. 


Fruits and Nuts 


SHIPMENT OF PINEAPPLE CORES FROM 
CUBA TO UNITED STATES 


Shipments of pineapple cores in brine from 
Cuba to the United States in 1949 probably 
amounted to no more than 150 barrels, each 
containing about 240 pounds net, excluding 
brine. None has been shipped in 1950. Proc- 
essors state that they still hold around 150 
barrels from current and last year’s packs 
but that orders have not been forthcoming. 

Around 15 or 20 drums of pineapple cores 
in 70° Brix heavy sirup, each containing 
about 400 pounds net, excluding sirup, were 
shipped in 1949 to the United States. No 
cores in sirup had been shipped up to the 
middle of July 1950, no orders having been 
received. 


FILBERT CROP, NAPLES-AVELLINO, ITALY 


Preliminary trade estimate of the 1950 
Naples-Avellino filbert crop is about 30,000 
metric tons, unshelled basis. This is con- 
sidered an excellent crop, compared with a 
reported production of about 22,000 tons in 
1949 and 15,000 tons in 1948. 

Carry-over from the 1949 crop is estimated 
by the trade at 2,500 to 3,000 tons. 

Despite the optimistic forecast on the 
coming filbert crop, producers are reluctant 
to sell their small stocks, and they are even 
more cautious about making commitments 
for future delivery. Exporters attribute this 
to a widespread belief that Turkey’s 1950 
crop will be small. Germany’s allocation of 
$1,400,000 for the purchase of dried fruit 
may be influencing filbert producers, accord- 
ing to the trade. Exporters are of the opin- 


ion, however, that at the present price Ger- 
man buyers will prefer almonds. 

Exports of unshelled filberts from Italy in 
the first 7 months of the 1949-50 crop year 
(September through March) totaled 8,584 
metric tons, compared with 11,227 tons in 
1948-49 and 1,678 tons in 1947-48. 

Exports of shelled filberts in the first 7 
months of 1949-50 totaled 1,465 tons and in 
1948-49 amounted to 616 tons, against 298 
tons in 1947-48. 

Italian exporters state that the principal 
importing countries for shelled filberts have 
been France and Switzerland, whereas the 
United Kingdom has been the most im- 
portant market for the unshelled product. 


Grain and Products 


U. S. MILLING oF BONDED WHEAT FOR 
EXPorT, SECOND QUARTER 1950 


During the second quarter of 1950, 153,- 
433,609 pounds of wheat were transferred to 
the bonded mills at Buffalo, N. Y., to be 
ground into flour for export. From this 
wheat 111,209,135 pounds of flour were pro- 
duced. In addition, 341,048 pounds of do- 
mestic flour were fed into the flour milled 
from bonded wheat. 


Poultry and Products 


POSSIBILITY OF CLOSING BARNEVELD EcG 
MARKET, NETHERLANDS 


During the last week of May 1950 the 
pseudo bird cholera, previously believed to 
have been stamped out, flared up again in 
the vicinity of Barneveld in the Province 
of Gelderland, Netherlands. This is the 
principal poultry-producing region in the 
country. 

During the first 2 weeks of the new attack, 
20 farms were infected, with the result that 
30,000 birds had to be destroyed. It is ex- 
pected that the Barneveld egg market, which 
normally handles 1,500,000 eggs a week, will 
have to be closed. In addition to the pro- 
hibition against transportation of poultry 
and poultry equipment, all domestic birds 
(chickens, geese, ducks, and doves) must be 
kept indoors. 


General Products 


PRODUCTION OF X-RAY APPARATUS 
INCREASES, FRANCE 


Current production of X-ray apparatus is 
approximately 200 percent higher than pre- 
war production. The industry now employs 
about 1,798 workers as compared with 1,051 
workers in 1938. Present plans call for an 
annual production of 1,800 units by 1952. 


PRESSURE-LAMP INDUSTRY SEEKS PROTEC- 
TION, INDIA 


Rated capacity for the production of oil 
pressure lamps in India is estimated by man- 
ufacturers at 95,000 lamps annually, and 
production in 1949 at 32,580 lamps. The in- 
dustry was able to develop rapidly as a re- 
sult of cessation of imports during the war, 
coinciding with increased demand from Gov- 
ernment departments and the civilian popu- 
lation. 

At a recent hearing of the Indian Tariff 
Board, lamp manufacturers agrued that ca- 
pacity was sufficient to meet the entire 
domestic demand. They requested a total 
ban on all imports of incandescent oil pres- 
sure lamps for a period of 6 years. Discus- 
sion at the meeting brought out the opinion 
that “the future of the oil pressure lamp 
industry depends on its ability to satisfy the 
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consumer by an improvement in the quality 
of its products and by a reduction in prices.” 
Better production methods, technical direc- 
tion, and equipment were said to be neces- 
sary to produce the right sort of lamps. 
Recommendations of the Tariff Board are 
to be submitted to the Government of India 
for consideration and appropriate decision. 


Iron and Steel 


EUROPEAN SUPPLIES OF STEEL-MAKING 
Raw MaAtTERIALS 


Although Europe as a whole may be con- 
sidered self-sufficient in coking coal and fer- 
rous scrap and largely although not entirely 
independent in iron ore, the position of the 
several individual steel-making countries is 
quite different, states the British press. All 
principal producers are dependent upon non- 
national sources for some part—usually a 
large part—of their total needs for at least 
one raw material. This dependence upon 
foreign supplies is summarized, in terms of 
percentage, in the following table: 


Dependence of European Steel Producers 
on Imported Raw Materials 


- —_ . | 








Country Ironore!| Scrap Coal 2 
A ares Geena as 

| Percent | Percent | Percent 

United Kingdom_-_---- 45 Saar 
at Ae hemctien : oearense 50 

The Saar ceibakweis 100 a ' 
IG icin nter nm ncons _) ae | enchants 
tection 100 } 20 25 
Luxembourg - - - -------- 50 | 100 
eee 10 | 35 | 100 
ae See | 20 | 100 
Netherlands_--___.-._--- |, eae) See 





1 Expressed in terms of iron content. : 
2 Expressed in terms of the coal equivalent of imported 
coke. 


The table, which describes the situation 
as it obtained in 1948, is still essentially cor- 
rect. However, it understates German de- 
pendence on imported iron ore as a result 
of the low level of production in that year 
as well as it understates present British 
dependence on both imported iron ore and 
scrap for about the same reason, namely, 
the record-breaking output of British fur- 
maces achieved during the past several 
months. 


NORWEGIAN IRON-ORE OUTPUT RISING 


Iron-ore production in Norway was at its 
postwar peak in 1949, when a total of 375,880 
metric tons, including 99,000 tons of titanif- 
erous ironstone, was mined. The 1949 total 
was 86,500 tons more than the 1948 and must 
be considered a good showing considering 
that the Sydvaranger mines were still out of 
production, their equipment having been 
destroyed by the retreating Germans at the 
end of the war. Production in 1950 is ex- 
pected to be around 420,000-440,000 tons, 
largely on the basis of the 60,000-ton in- 
crease anticipated at the Fosdalen mines. 

Mining at the state-owned Dunderland 
fields, just below the Arctic Circle, apparently 
will not start until the late fifties. These 
reserves, estimated at about 1,000,000,000 
tons, consist of ore of only 33 percent Fe 
content. 

Exports of iron ore (i. e., concentrates) 
from Norway increased to 191,342 tons in 
1949, from 182,982 tons in 1948. The 1949 
total. included 80,990 metric tons of ilmenite 
(Fe 36 percent), of which 28,600 tons went 
to Germany, 26,900 tons to the United King- 
dom, and 18,593 tons to the United States. 

Production of electric pig iron dropped 
2,000 tons in 1949 to 61,167 tons, which, 
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however, was far in excess of the 1938 pro- 
duction of 38,000 tons. Output in 1950 is 
expected to climb to 70,000 tons and to 
reach 100,000 tons in 1952 if it is decided 
to build another furnace at Aardal Verk. 


TUNISIAN IRON-ORE OvUTPUT DowN 


A strike at the Djarissa mine, which began 
last December and continued through Janu- 
ary, cut Tunisian iron-ore production in the 
first quarter of 1950 to 156,799 metric tons, 
15 percent less than in the like period of 
1949. Despite the strike, the Djarissa mine 
continued to be the chief Tunisian source of 
iron ore, with production totaling 135,935 
tons. Mines operated by the Société des 
Mines de Douaria at Douaria were the source 
of 19,999 tons and those at Tamera of 865 
tons. The latter is a small operation recently 
acquired by the Douaria company and at 
the end of March employed only 31 workers. 

Exports of iron ore in the quarter totaled 
154,542 tons and included 115,274 tons 
shipped to England, 28,803 tons received by 
the United States, and 10,465 tons sent to 
the Netherlands. Stocks on hand at the end 
of the quarter totaled 99,135 tons, of which 
84,601 tons was held by Djarissa, 13,669 tons 
by Douaria, and 865 tons (its entire first- 
quarter output) by Tamera. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


WEsT BENGAL, INDIA, CUTS QUININE PRICE 


With a view to increasing the use of equi- 
nine by the rural population as an antima- 
larial measure, the Government of West 
Bengal, India, effective May 1, 1950, reduced 
the price of Government-made quinine. The 
price (as of June 24) of 344 annas per tube 
of nine 5-grain tablets represents a reduction 
of 2 annas per tubes from the previous price. 
The quinine is sold through post offices in 
the interior of the state. 

A much greater consumption of quinine 
in the area is forecast as a result of the 
Government action, which may have a 
material effect on quantities available for 
other Far Eastern areas requiring large 
antimalarial supplies. 


TRAQ’S IMPORTS OF DRUGS VIA BASRA 


Iraq’s imports of drugs through the port 
of Basra amounted to 420 tons 16 hundred- 
weight in February, compared with 413 tons 
2 hundredweight in January. 


ITALY’s IMPORTS OF MEDICINALS AND 
PHARMACEUTICALS RISE 


Italy imported medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical products in the first quarter of 1950 in 
the amount of 1,375 metric tons, valued at 
3,314,000,000 lire (approximately $5,298,000, 
United States currency)—a notable increase, 
compared with 523 tons at 1,743,000,000 lire 
($3,084,000) in the same quarter of 1949. 


TANGANYIKA’S ESTIMATED CROPS OF Co- 
LUMBO ROoT, PAPAIN, CINCHONA BARK 


Crop estimates by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Tanganyika, for the years ending 
December 31, 1949 and 1950 (in long tons), 
have been revised as follows (1949 estimates 
in parentheses): Colombo root, 200 (226), 
and papain, 10 (28). No change was re- 
ported for the tonnage of cinchona bark. 50 
(70). 





Motion Pictures ™ 
and Equipment —,2 


43 d 
THEATERS IN ADEN bers 
the é 
Aden has seven motion-picture theaters, | distr 
two of which are operated by the British _ films 
services welfare organization, the Soldiers’, Al 
Sailors’, and Airmen’s Institute. The tota) — ing» 
seating capacity of these theaters is 3,629, _ pictt 
During 1949, the Aden Censorship Board ap. ures 
proved 160 films for exhibition, 54 of which cate 
were United States and British films, 49 In. be e2 
dian, 54 Arabic of Egyptian production, ang ipate 
3 were Italian. No United States films were tend 
rejected by the censors in 1949; however, 4 how 
Egyptian films and 1 Indian film were not ter ¢ 
allowed to be shown. atin 
Two of the five privately operated theaters indu 
show United States films—the Hurricane _ sible 
once a week and the New Cinema three times resu. 
a week. The remainder of the time they jmp¢ 
show Indian or Egyptian films. They offer A 
one show a night and are usually filled three imp‘ 
or four nights weekly. The Soldiers’, Sailors’, exch 
and Airmen’s Institute operates as a club veal: 
for civilians, members paying a small mem- imp‘ 
bership fee in addition to the admission 1947 
price. These two theaters have three weekly for | 
changes of program, two shows nightly 6 26, / 
nights a week and show the best available man 
United States and British pictures. Most of Al 
the European community in Aden attend ture 
these two theaters. witk 
The two theaters operated by the British was 
Armed Forces have British projectors which thes 
were installed in 1949. The equipment in repo 
the privately owned theaters is about 15 
years old and is reported to be in poor con- R 


dition. It is believed that any new equip- 
ment will be purchased from European 
suppliers. ¥ 5 
duc 
DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA mor 
film 


A new agreement between Argentine pro- 
ducers and exhibitors increases the sur- | g; , 


charge on ticket sales from 10 centavos to mor 
20 centavos. Proceeds from this surcharge } for 
will be distributed as follows: Fundacion | wer 
Ayuda Social Maria Eva Duarte de Peron, poet 


50 percent; Argentine producers of feature | to 1 
films, 30 percent; Argentine producers of | few 
short films, 10 percent; the social assistance | prot 
program of exhibitors, 6.5 percent; anda —= 
union of production employees known as tha 
SICA, 3.5 percent. Subsidies for the pro- film 
ducers of feature films are to be divided nes 


according to investments in the actual pro- cou 
duction of a particular film, and a film must to 1 
have at least one Argentine star in order to trik 


be entitled to a subsidy. The picture must gra: 
be filmed 80 percent in Argentina and the Jur 
cast must be 70 percent Argentine. The | giv 


subsidies must be used to meet actual ex- film 
penses of production. One new feature of Gre 
the agreement is the assistance to producers in | 
of short films of 10 percent of the proceeds cha 
of the surcharge. ins 

Construction of a large theater to be as 
named the San Martin is being completed hat 





in Avellaneda, a Buenos Aires suburb. The 
theater, seating 3,000 persons, will be next RE 
to the largest in Argentina. The effective 

date of the municipal ordinance of Buenos 

Aires prohibiting continuous performances y 
has again been extended, and the decree will nel. 
not go into effect until a review of the en- pol 
tire subject has been made by municipal nut 
authorities. Now that the surcharge of 20 | 4 
centavos is being collected, admission prices oo 
range from 1.20 pesos in the low-priced out 
theaters to 3.40 pesos and 4.05 pesos in the filn 
high-priced theaters. Ex! 
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REPORT OF NETHERLANDS MOTION-PICTURE 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual report of the Netherlands 
Motion Picture Association lists 10 producers, 
43 distributors, and 488 exhibitors as mem- 
pers of that association. Membership in 
the association is obligatory for all producers, 
distributors, and exhibitors of entertainment 
films in the Netherlands. 

Although statistics for 1949 show a level- 
ing Off of the downward trend of motion- 
picture income toward the end of 1949, fig- 
ures for the first quarter of this year indi- 
cate that a further 10 percent decrease may 
be expected in 1950. The industry had antic- 
jpated some decline from the higher at- 
tendance figures for the years 1946 and 1947; 
however, the decline has now become a mat- 
ter of serious concern. All reasonable oper- 


ating economies have been effected by the 


industry, and the most practical relief pos- 
sible, according to the association, would 
result from a reduction in the tax burden 
imposed on motion-picture admissions. 

A survey of new feature films for which 


| import licenses were granted by the foreign- 
‘exchange department of the association re- 


yeals that 433 feature films were licensed for 
import during 1949, 438 in 1948, and 491 in 
1947. Of licenses granted for 1949, 301 were 
for United States films; 47 for British films; 
9, Austrian; 17, French; 12, Italian; 13, Ger- 
man; and 17, other countries. 

Applications to establish new motion-pic- 
ture theaters totaled 19 in 1949 compared 
with 29 in 1948. During 1949, permission 
was granted to establish 7 new permanent 
theaters and two traveling theaters. The 
report lists 475 theaters as of January 1, 1950. 


REPORT OF BRITISH FILM PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual report of the British Film Pro- 
ducers Association shows that during.the 12 
months ended March 31, 1950, 131 British 
films of 3,000 feet or over in length were 
registered with the Board of Trade, of which 
81 were first feature films of 6,500 feet or 
more in length. This compares with 120 
for the preceding quota year, of which 71 
were first features. The present reduced 
output from fewer active studios is unlikely 
to maintain this level with the result that 
fewer British films for 1950-51 will be 
produced. 

The report of the Export Committee states 
that during the 1949-50 film year, British 
films have continued to do substantial busi- 
hess in Japan and Germany; in neither 
country is it permitted to transfer royalties 
to the United Kingdom. In France, 20 dis- 
tribution visas for dubbed films were 
granted and issued for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1950, and in addition, 4 films were 
Conditions for British 
films have improved in Denmark, Portugal, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia and have deteriorated 
in Spain and Israel. In Latin America, ex- 
change difficulties have dislocated business 
in some of the more important markets such 
as Argentina and Brazil, and British films 
have been excluded from Mexico. 


REGULATIONS AFFECTING MOTION-PICTURE 
THEATERS IN BRAZIL 


Motion-picture exhibitors in Rio de Ja- 
heiro met early in June to discuss a recent 
police ruling obligating them to display an- 
nually a minimum of six feature-length 
domestic films. The group considered the 
regulation impracticable because of the re- 
stricted number of films available, pointing 
out that only 17 Brazilian feature-length 
films were produced during the past year. 
Exhibitors stated that most domestic films 
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generally attract the public only on the first 
day of exhibition. It was finally decided to 
appeal to the police authorities for leniency 
in enforcement of the new ruling. It is too 
early to evaluate the full effect of the regu- 
lation on foreign-film distributors. 

There are 1,736 motion-picture theaters 
exhibiting 35-mm. films now operating in 
Brazil, according to latest available official 
statistics. The total recorded seating ca- 
pacity of these theaters is 1,071,560. Trade 
sources estimate that about 80 percent of the 
screen time of the theaters is currently de- 
voted to United States productions. 

Virtually all Sao Paulo theaters closed on 
June 13 in protest against a state price-con- 
trol authority ruling ordering theater ad- 
mission prices to be brought back to the 
February 11, 1949, level. This would reduce 
admission prices from 9 to 7.7 cruzeiros (1 
cruzeiro—5 cents in U. S. currency). Au- 
thorities agreed to suspend enforcement 
pending a ruling of the Supreme Court, and 
the theaters reopened that same evening. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND 


Approximately 18 feature-length films will 
be made in Finland during 1950—about the 
same number as was produced in 1949. The 
shortage of raw film has had a slightly ham- 
pering effect on the number of shorts fin- 
ished. The estimated production for the 
first half of 1950 will not exceed 100, com- 
pared with more than 300 produced in the 
year 1949. Production costs of an average 
Finnish feature film are now estimated at 
10,000,000 Finnish marks, whereas in Febru- 
ary 1950 they were estimated at 8,000,000 to 
9,000,000 (231 Finnish marks=US$1). The 
rapidly rising wage level, which has climbed 
25 percent since February, accounts for the 
increase in costs and has nullified the recent 
cuts in entertainment and turn-over taxes. 

Distribution of films has continued with 
little change except for a small decline in 
imports from France and Sweden. The long- 
est run during the second quarter of 1950 
was the 10-week run of a United States fea- 
ture, closely followed by another United 
States film that ran 9 weeks. According to 
the trade, attendance at Russian films con- 
tinues to be small. Theater-ticket prices 
went up on June 30 by 20 to 25 percent in 
cities and by 20 percent in rural districts. 


ITALIAN FILM NOTES 


A new Italian decree, published on April 
20, 1950, requires Government approval for 
hew construction or modernization of mo- 
tion-picture theaters. It provides that per- 
mits will be granted at the maximum ratio 
of one seat for every 12-20 inhabitants, tak- 
ing into account for each commune the aver- 
age frequency of movie attendance, local eco- 
nomic conditions, and tourist activity. A 
Government official observed that the decree 
was a drastic step but designed to avoid dis- 
orderly and excessive competition. 

It was reported in May that a railroad car 
designed for the exhibition of motion pic- 
tures was under construction in Milan. The 
car will contain two small theaters with a 
projection room between. The projection 
room will contain two projectors operating 
independently, and different films may be 
simultaneously shown in each of the two 
theaters. Equipment designed for 16-mm. 
safety films will be used. Admission prices 
are expected to be about 500 or 600 lire (625 
lire = US$1). 

An Italian motion-picture trade paper 
stated in May that the principal difficulty 
facing the industry is the excessive number 
of films competing for the Italian market. 
The’ article said that Italian consumption 
ordinarily cannot exceed 400 films annually, 
even though it has, under unusual circum- 
stances, exceeded 500. Another trade paper, 


in April 1950, gave the following statistics as 
to films imported and exhibited in Italy in 
1948 and 1949: 


Films Imported and Exhibited in Italy, 
1948 and 1949 


Number of films| Number of films 


imported exhibited 
Country of origin ; pe Te ae 
1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 
United States_..____- 668 519 | 391 | 19 
United Kingdom_. 91 | 110 | 23 29 
Italy____- nies RIC eee 52 59 
France._.-- Rove 31 37 | 16 | 15 
SS ee 38 6 9 | 12 
el 8 | 7 3 | 5 
Argentina. _- 3c 9 2 3 | 2 
Sweden_____- 4 1 | 3 | 3 
aS anos | | 2 | 7 
Other countries_- 22 | 14 13 | 16 
Tetale..: 874. | 696 515 | 567 
Source: Cinemundus, April 1950. 


MOTION PICTURES IN Mexico, 1949 


The highest output yet achieved by the 
Mexican industry—109 feature-length pic- 
tures—was reported for 1949. Many of these 
films were low-budget productions. The 
number of studios available or in operation 
still exceeds the demand for production fa- 
cilities, and Mexican studios, in general, are 
in an unsound financial condition. 

Total income from pictures exhibited in 
the Republic is estimated to be 5 to 8 percent 
higher than that received in 1948, but in- 
come received by individual theaters prob- 
ably decreased slightly, as a number of new 
theaters began operation during 1949. Ex- 
hibitors and distributors are still in a profit- 
able position. United States films are com- 
peting successfully with all others. 

In November 1949, distributors of Mexican 
films in the United States refused to accept 
more Mexican-produced pictures because of 
a decision by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue that such pictures are subject to a 
30-percent withholding tax. Consequently, 
the Mexican industry was faced with the 
loss of 25 to 30 percent of its total income. 
Agreements concluded with France and Ar- 
gentina have opened these countries to Mexi- 
can pictures but do not compensate for the 
loss of the United States market. At the 
end of 1949, the Mexican motion-picture in- 
dustry was in a precarious position as a 
result of the tax situation in the United 
States. It is reported that no Mexican films 
were distributed in the United States during 
the first half of 1950. Mexican companies 
are currently negotiating with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, trying to effect a mu- 
tually satisfactory solution of the problem, 
so that Mexican pictures may again be dis- 
tributed in the United States. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes and 
Resins 


BEESWAX Exports 


Beeswax is exported from Angola in quan- 
tities which vary considerably from year to 
year. Exports in the period 1931-49 totaled 
21,040 metric tons, valued at $9,321,000, 
states the foreign press. The largest amount 
was exported in 1946 (1,926 toms). Exports 
in 1949 were at the lowest figure in the past 
20 years; they totaled 676 tons, worth 
$316,000. 
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CONSUMPTION OF TURPENTINE, AUSTRALIA 


Annual consumption of natural turpen- 
tine in Australia is estimated at 375,000 im- 
perial gallons, which is substantially lower 
than the prewar rate. The decline is attrib- 
uted principally to two factors—trestrictions 
on imports from dollar sources and contin- 
uation of the wartime practice of using min- 
eral turpentine in place of the natural. 

About 50 percent of imports of natural 
turpentine are used in shoe polish, 35 percent 
in paint, 10 percent in pharmaceuticals, and 
the remaining 5 percent in making a variety 
of items, including printing ink and deter- 
gents. 


NAVAL-STORES YIELD, FRANCE 


Yields from the first and second dips of 
the naval-stores crop in the Bordeaux region 
of France are believed to have been below 
normal, although data have not been re- 
ceived from producers. It is estimated that 
the total of the first three dips of the season 
will be about 10 percent less than that in the 
same period of 1949. 


MExIco’s ExporRTs OF GUM ROSIN AND GUM 
TURPENTINE 


Mexico’s exports of gum rosin in the first 
quarter of 1950 totaled 3,891 metric tons, 
valued at 2,124,173 pesos (1 peso—§$0.1156, 
U. S. currency), compared with average 
quarterly exports in 1949 of 2,104 tons, val- 
ued at 627,070 pesos (the pesos averaged 
8.65 to US$1 from June 17, 1949, to December 
31, 1949). Italy was the principal purchaser 
in the first quarter of 1950, taking 76.7 per- 
cent of total exports. The United States 
took 10.3 percent and Germany, 4.7 percent. 

Exports of gum turpentine in the first 3 
months of 1950 amounted to 443 tons, valued 
at 237,662 pesos. Normally, the United 
States is Mexico’s only market for gum tur- 
pentine, but in this period 21 tons went to 
Italy, the first time in several years that 
shipments have been made except to the 
United States. 


SWEDEN’S EXPORTS; OUTLOOK 


Sweden’s exports of solid rosin in postwar 
years were negligible until 1949, when 300 
metric tons, valued at 226,620 crowns, were 
exported (1 Swedish crown=$0.2548, United 
States currency, predevaluation; $0.193, post- 
devaluation). This is probably the largest 
amount of Swedish rosin ever exported. 

The outlook for exporters of naval stores 
in 1950 is considered favorable. Western 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands have free-listed imports of liquid 
rosin and tall oil; this action may facilitate 
exportation of these products from Sweden. 
However, Swedish authorities are restrict- 
ing exports of liquid rosin to 10 percent of 
the producer’s total output, and of tall oil 
to 20 percent, chiefly to insure adequate 
supplies for the manufacture of soft soap. 


TANGANYIKA’S OUTPUT OF BEESWAX 


Tanganyika’s 1950 output of beeswax is 
forecast at 330 long tons, according to esti- 
mates of the Territory’s Department of Agri- 
culture. Production in 1949 amounted to 
370 tons. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND 
TURPENTINE 


Nearly all of Australia’s imports of rosin 
are from the United States; some comes 
from Sweden and Portugal. Turpentine is 
obtained from Sweden, and to some extent 
from Portugal, inasmuch as exchange allo- 
cations permit purchase from the United 
States of only a small proportion of the 
amount that would normally be bought. 
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GuM-ARABIC CROP, TANGANYIKA 


The official estimate of the 1950 annual 
crop as of May 31, 1950, has been revised to 
641 long tons and that for 1949, 550 long 
tons, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Tanganyika. 


GREEK EXporRTS FOR 10 MONTHS EXCEED 
ANNUAL ESTIMATES 


Greek exports of naval stores in the 10- 
month period July 1949-—April 1950 totaled 
$1,300,000, according to a report of the Min- 
istry of National Economy. They had been 
estimated at $1,200,000 for the fiscal year 
ended June 1950. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION OF NAVAL STORES 


Production of naval stores in Mexico in 
the first quarter of 1950 is reported normal 
by trade sources. Output for the year is 
estimated at 33,000 to 35,000 metric tons of 
crude gum. Production is beginning to 
drop because of the rainy season but will 
pick up in October. 


SWEDEN’s 1949 Imports OF NAVAL STORES 
DECLINE 


Sweden’s imports of naval stores in 1949 
were considerably less than in 1948. Imports 
of rosin totaled 3,758 metric tons, valued at 
2,668,000 crowns, compared with 6,177 tons 
(4,430,000 crowns) in 1948 (1 Swedish 
crown = US$0.2782 in 1948; in 1949, $0.2548 
predevaluation, and $0.193 postdevaluation) . 
Portugal was the principal supplier in 1949 
with 2,614 tons. 

Imports of wood tar in 1949 dropped to 77 
tons (53,000 crowns) from 158 tons (108,000 
crowns) in 1948. The United States supplied 
360 tons of turpentine in 1949 out of total 
imports of 374 tons. No tall oil or liquid 
rosin was imported in 1949. 


U. S. A LEADING SUPPLIER OF NAVAL 
STORES TO URUGUAY 


The United States is expected not only to 
maintain but to improve its position as 
leading supplier of naval stores to Uruguay 
when exchange conditions improve. It was 
the source of most of the 1,438 metric tons 
of rosin and 158 tons of turpentine imported 
in 1949. Small amounts of rosin were re- 
ceived from Europe and Mexico and some 
turpentine arrived from the United Kingdom 
(transshipped) . 


Nonterrous Metals 


SUPPLIES IMPROVING IN AUSTRIA 


Austria’s nonferrous-metal production 
in the first quarter of 1950 increased over 
the corresponding period of 1949. Alu- 
minum production, totaling 724 metric tons, 
was considerably lower than the preceding 
quarter’s output because of the seasonal 
shortage of power, but surpassed the 462 tons 
produced in the first quarter of 1949. The 
winter shortage of electricity continued 
through February when aluminum produc- 
tion declined to the season’s lowest level. 
However, the power situation improved in 
March, and the Raushofen plant resumed 
production. 

Electrolytic copper output rose steadily to 
1,192 tons in the period, exceeding that of 
the first quarter of 1949 by 75 percent. Lead 
production increased to 2,729 tons. 

Austrian zinc concentrates are shipped to 
Belgium for smelting, as there are no zinc 
smelters in Austria. A roasting plant With 
an annual capacity of 13,000 tons is expected 
tc be completed this summer. In addition, 
an electroyltic zinc refinery is scheduled for 





completion in 1951. Its anticipated yearly 
capacity of 5,000 tons should supply ty, cO™P! 
thirds of Austria’s zinc requirements. tons) 
quart 
AGREEMENT ASSURES BELGIAN Congo the U 


CopreR SUPPLIES FOR FRANCE = 


The foremost copper producer in tne Bg, swede 
gian Congo and its Belgian subsidigny and t. 
recently concluded an agreement which will 
cement relations with French copper ¢op, 
sumers, according to an Official of the Co " 
firm. The two companies will form a ney 
company which will lease the Palais electro, 
lytic refinery, near Limoges, France. Thy 
agreement guarantees to the Union Miniér 
du Haut Katanga the supply to the new cop. 
pany of a minimum quantity of 180,000 tong 
of rough copper over a 15-year period. 
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FERROMANGANESE CAPACITY EXPANps, 1949; 


N Coast 
ORWAY Luxe 


A Norwegian firm with a capacity of 9 _ R@ 
tons of ferromanganese is adding a furnace 2,054 
which will increase capacity to 25,000 tons tons 
annually. Norway’s production of ferromap. pe 
ganese in 1949 amounted to 177,000 metric and 
tons, of which 53,727 tons was exported, ' 
chiefly to the United States (27,035 tons) chie! 
and to Belgium (22,596 tons). 


INCR 
ZINC OUTPUT IN NoRWAY May Increasgs C 
IN 1950 Tr 


Production of refined zinc in Norway dw. 0721 
ing 1949, running at only two-thirds of of 1 
capacity, amounted to 41,040 tons—less than _ 
in 1948. The Norwegian Government has 
been reluctant to allocate dollars to purchase 
concentrates because zinc concentrates are 
available principally in hard-currency areas; 
the resultant metal is sold chiefly in soft-/ ea 
currency areas. It is expected, however, that) a 
if 90,000 tons of concentrates are imported! REC 
in 1950 (30,000 tons more than in 1948), slab 
production will increase materially. 

Domestic production of zinc concentrates M 
in Norway totaled 10,823 metric tons in 1949) soy 
(approximately 5,000 tons of contained zinc),) reec 
Exports in 1949 included 153 tons of con.) tots 
centrates to Belgium and 29,835 tons of zinc! the 
metal. Principal markets for slab zinc were) O 
Sweden, 10,863 metric tons; United King.) dep 
dom, 10,248 tons; France, 2,500 tons; Den-! of t 
mark, 1,791 tons, and the United States,’ fro 


1,317 tons. in | 
T 

TUNISIAN LEAD Output RIsEs— Afr 
Zinc Drops gra 

cap 


New flotation equipment, placed in opera ine 
tion at two mines in Tunisia, brought lead’ to 
output in March to the highest monthly ane 
rate since 1939. Production in the first 
quarter of 1950 totaled 7,492 metric tons of 
concentrate (4,546 tons of contained metal) \ 
and 4,054 tons of pig lead. Tunisian smelters 
imported 1,063 tons of lead concentrates | 
chiefly from Morocco and exported 3,865 tons | \ 
of pig lead. France took 2,051 tons in the | 
first quarter; the United Kingdom, 1,016 


tons; Algeria, 788 tons; and Morocco, 0 | PR 
tons. ' 
Mine production of zinc declined to 1,332 
tons of concentrate containing 802 tons of a 
metal in the first quarter. Exports of Zine | ee 
concentrates totaled 2,462 tons, all going t0 | : 
France. ~ 
in 
SPANISH MERCURY EXPORTS INCREASE * 


Mercury exports from Spain during the} 18 
first quarter of 1950 were motivated princl- | to 
pally by the break-up of the Italo-Spanish | ar 
mercury cartel, Mercurio Europeo, in Decem- 
ber 1949, with the consequent drop in sales} cl 
prices to about $50 per flask, f. o. b. Spanish | te 
ports. Total exports during the quartel at 
were 51,489 flasks (1776.3 metric tons) % 40 
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‘ted yearly mpared with 13,255 flasks (384.2 metric 
IPP typ, seam in the like period of 1949. Of the first- 
7 ‘quarter-1950 shipments, 67 percent went to 
Con pe United Kingdom and 27 percent to the 
| 7 United States. The remainder of the exports 
ANCE were distributed chiefly among France, 
n the By, sweden, Argentina, India, Belgium, Denmark, 
subsi. and the Netherlands. 


be Wil) = MANGANESE IMPORTS INTO THE 
a NETHERLANDS RISE SHARPLY 


rm @ Dey} qmports of manganese ore into the Neth- 
is electro, erlands increased from 5,133 metric tons in 
nce. The i948 to 18,008 tons in 1949. The increase 
on. Miniére was accounted for chiefly by imports from 
neW Com. ihe Union of South Africa which supplied 
30,000 tons 44 362 tons in 1949 compared with 2,024 tons 
od. in 1948. The U.S.S. R. shipped 1,465 tons in 
/ 1949; Indonesia, 1,000 tons; and the Gold 
‘PANDS, | coast,611 tons. India, France, and Belgium- 
Luxembourg supplied most of the remainder. 
Reexports of manganese ore in 1949 were 
2,054 tons in 1949 as compared with 2,168 
5,000 tons 28 in the preceding year. Germany was 
ww0 tons) ine chief market, taking 853 tons in 1949, 
and smaller quantities ranging from 50 to 
900 tons each went to nine other countries, 
chiefly in Central Europe. 


ferroman. 
100 metric. 
exported, 
035 tons) 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION AND SALES OF 


INcREAss CHROMITE, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa produced 110,- 
072 long tons of chromite in the first quarter 
of 1950, equivalent to a yearly rate of 440,028 
tons. At this rate, the 1950 production will 
exceed the 1949 output of 379,967 tons and 
will pass the peak production of 406,000 tons 
in 1948 by virtually 10 percent. 

First-quarter sales of 92,965 tons were at 
annual rate of substantially 382,000 tons as 
compared with the 1949 sales of 322,000 tons. 


rway dur. 
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y in soft- 
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Ambortad} RECORD MANGANESE OUTPUT IN PROSPECT 
), slab FOR UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


icentrates. Manganese production in the Union of 

1s in 194) South Africa is apparently headed for a new 

ned Zinc), record in 1950. First-quarter production 

S of con-) totaled 182,890 long tons, a rate well above 
ns of zinc) the 645,000-ton record established in 1949. 

zinc were) Output at the recently opened Black Rock 

ed King-| deposit undoubtedly has accounted for some 

ms; Den-| of the increase. Black Rock production rose 

d States, from 3,016 long tons in 1948 to 42,554 tons 

in 1949. 

The sole producer of ferro-alloys in South 

ES— Africa has embarked on an expansion pro- 

| gram which will increase its ferro-alloy 

| capacity fourfold. In addition to satisfying 


in opera increased local demand, the company plans 
ight lead to enter export markets for ferromanganese 
monthly and ferrochrome. 

the first 

c tons of e 

d metal 

am Nonmetallic 
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mm, 1,016 

-occo, 10 | PRopUcTION Dips Despite HEAVY EXPorT 
DEMAND FOR AUSTRIAN MAGNESITE 

| to 1,382 | 

> tons of | Austrian magnesite output has tempo- 

s of zine tarily declined below the level of recent heavy 


going to export demand. Nevertheless, production of 
crude magnesite fell from 131,313 metric tons 
_ in the last quarter of 1949 to 125,383 tons in 





CREASE the first quarter of 1950. The industry proc- 

essed 41,067 metric tons of sinter magnesite, 

ring the | 18,997 tons of caustic magnesite, and 26,736 

i princi- | tons of magnesite bricks and plates in Janu- 

-Spanish | ary-March 1950. 

1 Decem- Exports during the first quarter of 1950 in- 
in sales | cluded 32,575 metric tons of caustic and sin- 
Spanish | ter magnesite valued at 26,687,000 schillings 
quartet and 22,788 tons of refractories valued at 46,- 

tons) #& 409,000 schillings (21.36 schillings—US$1) 
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distributed among 25 countries. Western 
Germany with 11,866 tons and the United 
States with 7,891 tons were the chief markets 
for caustic and sinter magnesite. France, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, and Hungary each took 
between 1,500 and 2,000 tons. 

Important markets for refractories in the 
first quarter of 1950 were France, 4,315 tons; 
Western Germany, 3,934 tons; Sweden, 3,210 
tons; Rumania, 2,080 tons; Czechoslovakia, 
1,475 tons; Italy, 1,469 tons; Belgium, 1,456 
tons; Poland, 1,290 tons; and Hungary 1,171 
tons. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRY SUPPLIES SAFES AND 
BANK VAULTS, BRAZIL 


Approximately 15 firms comprise the well- 
established safe and vault industry of Brazil. 
At the present time, this industry is sup- 
plying practically all domestic requirements 
for safes and a large part of the demand for 
bank vaults. Two firms in Sao Paulo and 
one in Porto Alegre account for 70 percent 
of the safe and vault production. 

The trade estimates that 10,000 safes and 
15 vault doors were produced in 1949. Eight- 
een new bank vaults were installed during 
1949—3 from imported components. 

The relatively high landed cost of imported 
safes and vaults limits the sales potential for 
the United States products. The low-cost 
locally made products are designed princi- 
pally to prevent larceny. Fire protection is 
a secondary consideration. 


U. S. CONCERN TO MANUFACTURE TYPE- 
WRITERS IN FRANCE 


A United States typewriter manufacturer 
has just concluded arrangements with the 
French Government to manufacture noise- 
less typewriters in Lyon, France, for export 
and domestic markets. One United States 
technician is overseeing preliminary work, 
with more expected. The parent concern is 
sending modern equipment and typewriter 
parts for assembly. 


GERMAN TYPEWRITER PRODUCTION, 
Exports RISING 


Production of typewriters has steadily in- 
creased in the German Federal Republic 
since the currency reform in mid-1948 and 
reached a volume of 42,500 machines in the 
first quarter of 1950, compared with 24,000 
typewriters produced in the like period in 
1949. Prior to the currency reform, monthly 
production averaged 2,000 units, compared 
with 15,000 units in March 1950. The latter 
figure represents about 35 percent of pre- 
war production. 

German typewriter exports have increased 
to 10 percent of total production. Prewar 
exports averaged approximately 40 percent 
of production. 

German manufacturers are complaining 
about illegal importation of typewriters from 
the Soviet Zone, estimated to be twice the 
legal amount of 360,000 Deutsche marks 
monthly, stipulated in the Frankfurt In- 
terzonal Trade Agreement. 


YUGOSLAVIA PrRopucEs Its First 
MIMEOGRAPH MACHINE 


Yugoslavia’s first mimeograph machine has 
been produced in Belgrade, according to the 
May 4 issue of BORBA, which states that the 
new machine “has many advantages over 
foreign makes; for example, the fact that 
the main casting is made of aluminum.” 


[ANALYST’s NOTE: The advantage mentioned 
will have no bearing on the quality of the 
work produced by the machine only on the 
cost of production.] 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


FATS AND OILS SITUATION, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


In the item entitled “Fats and Oils Situ- 
ation, Dominican Republic,” published on 
page 32 of the July 10, 1950, issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, the last sentence in the 
third paragraph should read: “Most of the 
3,895 kilograms of butter imported originated 
in Denmark, the United States having fur- 
nished only 405 kilograms.” 


BETTER COPRA SUPPLIES IN JAMAICA 


The only important indigenous supplies 
of fats and oils for the Jamaican consumer 
are provided by coconuts. The larger num- 
ber of coconut trees and the resulting large 
crop during 1949 approximated those prior to 
1944, when the great hurricane hit the island 
and caused destruction of about 40 percent 
of the coconut trees. In industry circles, 
hope was expressed that coconut oils and 
other byproducts may be exported in limited 
quantities beginning early next year or in 
1952. 

The Coconut Industry Board purchased 
5,765 long tons of copra during 1949, this 
amount being considerably above preseasonal 
estimates and considerably above receipts 
of 4,622 tons in 1948. The Board estimates 
that at least 7,000 tons of copra should be 
forthcoming to the factories for the year 
1950. 

Laundry soap, compound lard, margarine, 
and toilet soap are the principal products in 
which the island’s coconut and imported 
oils are used. The annual requirements in 
the island of such products are estimated 
as follows: 


Product Tons 
COE BI 3d aden 1, 330 
Margarine and butter substitutes_______ 900 
Sr aera ae 
Toilet soap (including cheap carbolic) —_ 800 


At the beginning of 1950, the soap factories 
held nearly 6 months’ supply of tallow and 
nearly 1 year’s supply of rosin. Jamaica pur- 
chases 1,200 tons of tallow a year from the 
United States. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


TYPES OF LEAD PIGMENTS PRODUCED AND 
EXPORTED, AUSTRIA 


Three types of lead pigments are produced 
in Austria—lead white, Kremnitz white, and 
minium. The manufacture of white lead 
was resumed immediately after the end of 
the war but on a very small scale at first. 
In 1949, production reached prewar figures, 
and the upward trend is continuing. Ex- 
ports of this material in 1949 totaled 65 
metric tons, compared with 174 in 1948; in- 
creased domestic consumption is responsible 
for the decline. 

Production of Kremnitz, similar to lead 
white, also was resumed soon after the war. 
The product is used almost exclusively for 
making artists’ oil paints and fine lacquers. 

Minium is one of the largest export items 
of the pigment industry, and the plant which 
produces it has an annual capacity of about 
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1,800 tons. Exports are substantially lower 
than formerly because of growing domestic 
needs; they dropped sharply in 1949 to 7 tons 
from 157 in 1948. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


New Paper MILL FOR IRELAND 


A new paper factory in Ireland—the 
Templemore Board and Paper Mills—is to be 
established at Templemore, County Tip- 
perary. Construction work is to begin 
shortly and is expected to be completed in 
about 18 months. The plant will be situated 
on a 50-acre site at Aughall, half a mile from 
the town, on the Suir River. 

The mill will specialize in the output of 
cardboard and plasterboard liners (a com- 
position for surfacing the imported board) 
for the domestic market, which at present 
imports £800,000 worth (US$2,240,000) of 
these products annually. It is the only 
board factory in Ireland, and it is expected 
eventually to supply domestic requirements 
and engage in export trade. 

The principal raw materials will be waste 
paper and straw. 

About 400 workers will be employed when 
the plant opens; the number is expected to 
be increased as production steps up. 


PaPER MARKET, TANGIER INTERNATIONAL 
AND SPANISH ZONES OF Morocco 


No pulp, paper, or paper products are 
produced in the Tangier International Zone 
or Spanish Zone of Morocco. Imports into 
the International Zone increased substan- 
tially in 1949 to 1,060 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=2,204.6 pounds) from 752 tons during 
1948. Sweden continued as the principal 
source, supplying 214 tons or about the same 
as in 1948. However, the total value of im- 
ports from Sweden declined substantially 
as the result of shifts in the various grades 
taken. 

Imports from the United States declined 
about 50 percent in volume, the decline being 
caused largely by a considerable reduction 
in imports of notebooks, ledgers, and the 
like. Newsprint, consistently the Zone’s 
leading paper import, accounted for a large 
part of the over-all increase. Total news- 
print imports rose to 414 tons in 1949 from 
245 tons in 1948. Canada and Norway were 
the principal sources of newsprint imports. 
Sweden ceased to be a source because of the 
high delivered cost from that country. 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


Production of newsprint in Australia in 
1949 was estimated at 32,000 long tons, or at 
about capacity rate, compared with 31,350 
tons in 1948. Australia’s newsprint output 
is the production of one mill located in 
Tasmania. Capacity of the mill is being ex- 
panded, and production is expected at the 
rate of 80,000 tons annually by the end of 
1950. 

Imports were estimated at 128,000 tons in 
1949—somewhat over the 117,000 tons im- 
ported in 1948. Canada was the leading 
source of the 1949 imports, having supplied 
45,000 tons. Other sources were, in order: 
United Kingdom, 28,000 tons; Sweden, 27,000; 
Finland, 20,000; Norway, 6,000, and Austria, 
2,000 tons. 





Unién Quimica del Norte de Espafia, S. A. 
(UNIQUINESA), a large chemical company 
in northern Spain, hopes to increase its ship- 
ments of zinc oxide to the United States. 
Exports have been made recently at the rate 
of about 500 metric tons annually. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


BELGIUM COMPANY ESTABLISHES PRODUC- 
TION AFFILIATE IN CANADA 


The first continental European oil com- 
pany to enter the Canadian oil fields is Com- 
pagnie Financiére Belge des Pétroles (Petro- 
fina), which has established a Canadian affil- 
iate, Canadian Fina Oil, Ltd., with capital of 
$3,000,000, for the purpose of exploration and 
production operations in the Province of 
Alberta. 

A number of technicians have been sent 
from Brussels to Calgary to set up the Cana- 
dian activities of Petrofina which at present 
will confine its activities to five Alberta oil 
fields. 

Petrofina is the largest, and, in fact, the 
only Belgian refiner and marketer of petro- 
leum products in Belgium. All the other 
companies of consequence operating in Bel- 
gium are controlled by United States or 
British parent corporations. 


Radio, Television, 
Electrical 


Appliances 


SEWING-MACHINE PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETS 


Sewing-machine production in Italy in 
1950 is forecast at 280,000 to 300,000 units, as 
compared with 130,000 units in 1939 and 220,- 
000 units in 1949. It is reported that the 
Italian market is capable of absorbing only 
about 100,000 units annually, and, conse- 
quently, manufacturers are endeavoring to 
stimulate exports, particularly to Belgium, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, and the United States. 


EXPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVING SETS, 
NORWAY 


Exports of radio receiving sets from Nor- 
way amounted to 31,516 units in 1949. The 
principal countries of destination were: 
Netherlands, 22,158 sets; Turkey, 4,781 sets; 
and Sweden, 2,070 sets. 


RADIO SuPPLY SITUATION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Imports of radio receiving tubes into the 
Union of South Africa totaled 407,556 units 
in 1949, of which the United States supplied 
214,472 and the United Kingdom 164,703. 

An estimated 600,000 receivers are in use. 
About 90 percent of the sets were manufac- 
tured after 1939. 


NUMBER OF LICENSED TELEVISION 
RECEIVERS IN USE, U. K. 


Licensed television receivers in the United 
Kingdom totaled 382,348 on May 31, 1950, of 
which 109,852 were located in London. On 
January 31, 1950, the number of licensed 
receivers was 280,092, of which 85,991 were 
located in London. 


PRODUCTION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 
RECEIVERS U. K. 


Production of radio receivers in the United 
Kingdom totaled 1,344,000 sets during 1949, 
compared with 1,632,000 sets in 1948 and 
1,980,000 in 1947. 





Television receiver production amounte; 
to 211,200 units in 1949, 91,200 in 1948, ang 
28,400 in 1947. 


Railway 
Equipment 


RAILROAD MOTIVE POWER IN NIcAracy, 


The Ferrocarril del Pacifico de Nacaragug 
is the only railroad operating in Nicaragua: 
it connects the cities of Managua, Granada 
Leon, Chinandega, and Corinto. The line 
also has spurs running to El Sause and to 
Diriamba, and a separate short line running 
between San Jorge on the western shore of 
Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific coast port of 
San Juan del Sur. 

Trackage in use totals 378.89 kilometers: 
number of locomotives in use, 30; number of 
cars in operating condition—tfreight cars 
150, flatcars 60, cattle cars 31, passenger cars 
87; and number of items of miscellaneous 
equipment 77. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION, SHIP- 
MENTS, AND STOCKS 


Natural-rubber output in Brazil during 
May is estimated at 1,580 long tons, compared 
with 1,839 tons in April and 1,650 tons in 
May a year ago. For the first 5 months of 
1950, output is placed at 12,199 tons, down 
8 percent from the 13,239 tons reported in 
the like period of 1949. Production figures 
are based on rubber purchases by the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments of uncontrolled 
types of rubber by Para and Bahia shippers, 

May output of washed and dried rubber! 
in plants under contract with the Rubber 
Credit Bank declined to 1,582 tons, from} 
1,926 tons in April, but slightly exceeded) 
the May 1949 figure of 1,576 tons. For Janu-) 
ary—May 1950, output totaled 10,335 tons’ 
little changed from the 10,302 tons posted 
in January-May 1949. 

Rubber shipments from producing to con- 
suming centers in Brazil during May totaled 
1,050 tons, compared with 1,154 tons in April 
and 1,011 tons in May 1949. Cumulative 
shipments in the first 5 months of 1950 were 
9,532 tons, compared with 6,575 tons in the 
same period of 1949. Increasing demand by 
the domestic rubber-goods manufacturing 
industry is seen as a partial explanation for 
the 1950 rise in rubber shipments. 

Stocks held by the Rubber Credit Bank 
at both shipping and consuming centers 
totaled 11,607 tons at the end of May, com- | 
pared with 11,244 tons at the end of the 
previous month and 15,596 tons at the end of 
May 1949. 

Because of reduced deliveries of rubber to 
the Credit Bank, production estimates fot 
the crop year ending August 31, 1950, have | 
been revised downward 2,000 tons to a figure 
of about 25,000 tons. Output in the 1948-49 
crop year was about 26,800 tons. Producers 
are reported to have shown some discourage- 
ment because of the limited financing they 
have received from the Rubber Credit Bank 
since the 1947-48 harvest, and because of 
delays by the Bank in paying producers for 
rubber delivered to it in accord with its Gov- 
ernment monopoly. Increasing living costs 
in the Amazon Valley are said to be respon: 





sible for producers’ dissatisfaction with the 
prices paid for rubber. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Commercial Air Transport in 


El Salvador 


Nearly all phases of airline operation in 
El Salvador showed a significant increase in 
1949 over the preceding year. The scheduled 
carriers increased their frequencies and 
added special cargo flights, and the non- 
scheduled cargo carriers also increased their 
activity. 

Competition between the airlines resulted 
in lower cargo rates and aggresive sales 
campaigning, and public response to lower 
air cargo rates was apparent immediately in 
the number of importers who began using 
the airlines for the first time. Merchandise 
imported by air during 1949 included such 
diversified items as pure-blooded cattle, auto- 
mobiles, textiles, refrigerators, radios, and 
agricultural machinery. Reduced passenger 
fares for tours to and from the United States, 
Mexico, and other points of interest also 
resulted in increased passenger traffic during 
1949. 

During the late months of 1949 and early 
1950, El Salvador was being served by five 
daily passenger flights of Pan American Air- 
ways, three daily cargo and passenger flights 
of TACA International Airlines, and three 
cargo flights per week by Skytrain Airways 
Inc. Pan American also averaged three cargo 
flights per week in the latter part of the year. 


Commercial Air Transport in El Salvador, 
1948 and 1949 
1948 1949 


Flights in number... 2,513 3, 077 

Flights out , do.... 2,508 3, 070 

Passengers arriving... wees. MB 15, 810 

Passengers departing do__.. 15,217 15, 871 

Air cargo in. __- _-metric tons... 880.7 1,376.6 

Air cargo out do__.. 403.9 401.9 
Sovrce: Direccién General de Estadistica. 


The upward trend in operations, which 
began in 1949, continued through the first 
part of 1950. One airline reports that during 
the first 5 months of 1950 its air-cargo ship- 
ments to El Salvador were 67 percent greater 
than during the same period in 1949, its 
shipments from El Salvador increased by 
nearly 900 percent, and there seems to be 
reasonable promise that the intensified activ- 
ities of the airlines in both cargo and pas- 
senger carriage will be sustained. 


Portuguese Railways 
Face Competition 


The Portuguese Railways (Companhia dos 
Caminhos de Ferro Portugueses) reported a 
loss of 29,338,000 escudos from operations in 
1949, which compares with a loss of 20,975,- 
000 escudos in the preceding year. Passenger 
traffic declined 14.21 percent in 1949 and 
freight traffic, 10.67 percent, reportedly as a 
result of competition from bus routes. 
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Shipping Companies Announce 
Reduction in Coastal 
Freight Rates 


Shipping companies operating coastal 
services along the west coast of India re- 
duced cargo rates by 10 percent, effective July 
20, 1950. Passenger fares also were cut by 
8', percent. The reduction is interpreted as 
a measure to popularize water transport in 
coastal areas as well as an effort to meet the 
growing competition from rail and road 
freight and passenger services. 


Uruguay Changes Air-Passenger 
Documentation Requirements 


The Uruguayan Ministry of National De- 
fense has modified its regulations concern- 
ing documents required of passengers arriv- 
ing by air, reports the United States Embassy 
in Montevideo. The change, which was em- 
bodied in decree No. 15.866 dated June 13, 
1950, was made in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization regarding the facilitation 
of international air transportation. 


Electric-Power Production 
Reaches New High in Bavaria 


Production of electric power by public- 
utility plants in Bavaria, Germany, reached a 
new high for the year 1950 in May. Produc- 
tion in May increased to 433,600,000 kilowatts 
from 368,000,000 kilowatts in April. Hydro- 
electric-energy production during May 
amounted to 405,400,000 kilowatts, and power 
generated in thermal plants totaled 28,200,- 
000 kilowatts. 

Of the total electric power generated in 
Bavaria in May by the public-utility cen- 
trals, 19,600,000 kilowatt-hours were utilized 
in Western Germany, and power exported to 
Austria totaled about 17,200,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Private industries supplied 2,600,000 
kilowatt-hours to the public grid, and 2,600,- 
000 kilowatt-hours were imported from the 
Russian Zone; thereby total consumption of 
Bavaria’s public electric supply in May ap- 
proximated 407,500,000 kilowatt-hours. This 
figure includes the direct current generated 
at Innwerk. 


Electric-Power 
Production in Iceland 


Iceland's total production of electric power 
in 1949 amounted to 190,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Per capita consumption, based on a 
State population figure of 128,000 totaled 
1,400 kilowatt-hours during that year. 

The installed capacity of Iceland’s power 
plants at the end of 1949 totaled 54,000 kilo- 
watts. Of this total, 33,000 kilowatts com- 











prised hydroelectric plants, and 21,000 kilo- 
watts were installed in steam- and Diesel- 


operated plants. Power plants operated as 
public utilities had an installed capacity of 
30,500 kilowatts powered by water and 12,500 
kilowatts by steam and Diesel; privately 
owned electric plants had an installed Capac- 
ity of 2,500 and 1,500 kilowatts, respectively, 
at the close of 1949. A total of 7,000 kilo- 
watts was installed in steam and Diesel 
plants and operated for industrial purposes 
during that year. 





“Tuna-Investigation Commission,” 


U. S.-Mexico 


A Convention between the United States 
and Mexico for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Commission for the Scientific 
Investigation of Tuna, signed at Mexico City 
on January 25, 1949, entered into force July 
11 upon the exchange of instruments of rati- 
fication by Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and Rafael de la Colina, Mexican Ambassador. 

This Convention provides for a Commis- 
sion composed of two national sections of 
four members each, which will engage in 
scientific investigation of the tuna and tuna- 
like fishes of the eastern Pacific Ocean, as 
well as those fishes which are used for bait 
in the tuna fisheries. Scientific information 
now available, based on studies made in the 
past, is not sufficiently extensive to indicate 
whether or not tuna stocks are in danger of 
depletion. The two countries will cooperate 
under the Convention with a view to main- 
taining the populations of these fishes at a - 
level that will assure a maximum utilization 
year after year without depletion. 

This Convention is similar to the Conven- 
tion between the United States and Costa 
Rica for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, signed 
at Washington May 31, 1949, in that the 
Commission to be established is an investiga- 
tory body and any regulatory measures which 
are indicated by the study would have to be 
the subject of future negotiation between 
the two countries. 





Port of Houston Busy 


The Port of Houston, Texas, recently com- 
pleted the best 6 months in its history, says 
Port Director W. F. Heavey. 

At the end of June, the total of 19,637,536 
tons had passed across the port’s wharves, 
beating the previous record—established 
during the first 6 months of 1948—by 222,000 
tons and the first 6 months of last year by 
more than half a million tons. 

Heavy cargo movement in June helped in 
setting the new record. The June total of 
3,433,134 tons was the fifth best month in the 
port’s history and 19 percent better than the 
same month last year. 
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Canadian International 
Trade Fair Acclaimed 


The Third Canadian International Trade 
Fair held at the National Exhibition 
Grounds in Toronto from May 29 to June 9, 
1950, surpassed the two previous ones in 
scope and results and required 40 percent 
more space to accommodate the exhibits. A 
total of nearly 160,000 square feet of floor 
space, compared with 123,000 in 1949, was 
utilized by 34 countries to display a broad 
variety of industrial and consumer goods. 
There were 876 exhibits, representing more 
than 2,000 firms. About 62 percent of the 
exhibits were in the category of capital and 
producers’ goods, substantially more than 
iast year. 

The Fair presented to the 35,364 registered 
business visitors, representing 57 countries, 
the largest variety of goods ever displayed in 
Canada. Nearly everything from a 23-ton 
press and supersonic washing machine to 
Hong Kong silks and lipsticks with pop-up 
mirrors was included. 

The total attendance was 79,889, including 
44,525 public admissions, about 13,300 more 
than the 1949 figure. Approximately 33,000 
of the registered business visitors, or about 
90 percent, were Canadians, 1,004 were from 
the United States, 294 from England, and 
the remainder from the 54 additional coun- 
trigs represented. The American visitors 
came from 33 States. In 1949, 780 American 
businessmen from 30 States attended the 
Fair. 

The combined attendance at last year’s 
Feir was 66,594, with 27,082 registered busi- 
ness visitors from 56 countries. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the registered business 
visitors in 1949 were Canadians, the same 
proportion as this year. In 1949 an esti- 


mated 1,500 firms, representing 35 countries, 
showed their goods in 488 exhibits. 

The character of the exhibits at the 1950 
Fair, compared with those of 1948, reflected 
the changed pattern of international trade. 
In 1948, the emphasis was on “exports,” with 
60 percent of the total floor space taken by 
Canadian firms. This year, Canadian firms 
occupied only 30 percent of the space, the 
remaining 70 percent being used by foreign 
establishments, with Great Britain leading 
with 45 percent of this total. 

Combined British exhibits occupied about 
70,000 square feet and represented more 
than 400 firms displaying machine tools, 
scientific instruments, textiles, automobiles, 
foods, agricultural implements, dairy ma- 
chinery, jewelry, and other products. The 
British exhibits covered space three times as 
great as the space used in 1949. The pro- 
pelling force behind this expansion was 
Britain’s quest for dollars, especially the re- 
sclve to obtain a larger share of the capital- 
goods market resulting from Canada’s ac- 
celerated industrial development. 

In second place among national exhibitors 
was Canada with some 175 firms occupying 
44,440 square feet of space. Ten Czechoslo- 
vak nationalized firms occupied 12,240 square 
feet, 6 percent more than in 1949, when 
Czechoslovakia was also a major exhibitor. 

Six Italian firms, representing 162 ex- 
hibitors, occupied 6,600 square feet; 21 
United States firms, 4,965 square feet, a fig- 
ure slightly above last year; 18 French firms, 
3,300 square feet; and 18 Australian firms, 
3,000 square feet. 

Other principal exhibitors were Belgium, 
Yugoslavia, Scotland, Sweden, Spain, Nether- 
lands, and Germany. Among the countries 
and colonial possessions with smaller ex- 
hibits were Austria, China, Cuba, India, 
Pakistan, South Africa, Switzerland, North- 
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Canada Appreciates U. S. Cooperation in Canadian Trade Fair 


The Government of Canada, through Embassy Note No. 369 dated July 14, 1950, ex- 
pressed its sincere appreciation for the cooperation extended by the United States Govern- 
ment in encouraging the manufacturers and producers of this country to participate in the 
It further stated, “The results were so satis- 
factory that the Government of Canada has decided to repeat the Canadian International 
Trade Fair in 1951 in Toronto, Canada, from May 28 to June 8. 

“The Canadian International Trade Fair is essentially a business Fair and space is 
restricted to the exhibits of manufacturers and producers who are interested in selling 
their products abroad. However, institutional exhibits of business development organiza- 
tions, such as banks, shipping companies, airlines, Port authorities, and Trade Promotion 
Departments of Governments, will be accepted with the understanding that no manu- 
factured products or raw materials will be offered for orders or sale in these exhibits. 

“The Government of Canada will be most appreciative of any encouragement which the 
Government of the United States may be prepared to give the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of the United States to participate in the 1951 Canadian International Trade Fair. 
It is hoped that exhibitors will not be confined to manufacturers and producers within 
the continental United States but will also include those from Hawaii and the Virgin 


Third Canadian International Trade Fair. 























ern Ireland, Isle cf Man, Bahamas, Barbados, 


Jamaica, British 
Morocco, 

Countries exhibiting for the first time were 
Spain, Germany, Austria, Costa Rica, Para. 
guay, and Guatemala. Newfoundland, Can. 
ada’s tenth Province, also made its debut, 
exhibiting furs and sealskins. 


British Machine Tool Exhibit 


The most impressive display at the Fair 
appeared to be that of the British Tool, Ma- 
chine Tool, and Scientific Instrument Sec- 
tion. More than 100 companies and 7 trade 
associations and federations cooperated in 
this exhibit, the largest of its kind ever shown 
in North America and ever attempted by 
Britons outside the United Kingdom. The 
equipment, representative of 230 exhibitors, 
occupied 36,400 square feet in the Automotive 
Building, two-thirds of the floor space in that 
building. 

There were huge lathes and presses, weigh- 
ing upward of 20 tons, among the 100 ma- 
chines actually operating under working con- 
ditions. Surgical instruments, including the 
newest in British types for plastic surgery, 
were shown, as were X-ray machines, optical 
and precision instruments, machine tools, 
cameras, and other products. 

The exhibit represented a total investment 
of $3,500,000, of which $2,500,000 was the value 
of the products and the other $1,000,000 the 
cost of transporting and setting up the dis- 
play. Some 250 workmen acted as demon- 
strators of the industrial equipment and 
newly developed machine tools. 

Sir Holland Goddard, chairman of the 
British Machine Tool Trades Exhibition com- 
mittee, viewed the exhibit as proof that 
“there is a very good potential market in 
Canada for British machine tools.”’ He added 
that business visitors had shown a keen 
interest in these products as evidenced by 
the nature of their many inquiries. 


Other British Exhibits 


The British Engineering Industries Asso- 
ciation exhibited also. A spokesman for the 
association said that the purpose of their 
participation was to show Canadians some of 
the products available in England, arrange 
distributorships, nd achieve sales. He added 
that he was “absolutely delighted with re- 
sults.” 

The British National Wool Textile Associa- 
tion and the Jewellery and Silverware Coun- 
cil, representing 51 and 80 firms, respectively, 
also displayed their products. Actual sales 
of jewelry were small at the Fair, largely be- 
cause of the competition of United States 
quantity-produced, low-priced wares, and 
also domestic production in Canada. Two 
feature exhibits were the replicas of the 
British crown jewels, including the imperial 
crown of State, and the 700-year-old Barrel 
Inn in Derbyshire. 
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Canadian Products 


Among the more prominent exhibitors 
from Canada were one of the leading meat- 
packing houses, a manufacturer of farm im- 
plements, and a manufacturer of a heavy- 
duty vertical boring and turning mill. About 
70 members of the textile industry entered 
into a joint exhibit, which included some of 
Canada’s finest woven and knitted fabrics in 
wool, cotton, rayon, nylon, and silk, in a wide 
variety of colors, weights, and weaves. 


Italian Display 

The second largest exhibitor from conti- 
nental Europe was Italy, whose products were 
the most varied of any European country. 
One hundred and sixty-two firms showed 
products ranging from clock meters and 
stained-glass windows to sponges and ac- 
cordions. These firms occupied 6,600 square 
feet of space, slightly less than one-half that 
taken by Czech exhibits. 

The Italian display, indicative of the high 
consideration Italian exporters have for the 
Canadian market, was in four major Cate- 
gories: Textiles; handicrafts; miscellaneous 
machinery and equipment; and foodstuffs, 
wines, and liquors. The exhibits of the Gov- 
ernment tourist and printing office and the 
Foreign Trade Institute’s information booth 
were in a separate category. 

The largest group of exhibiting firms was 
the handicraft industry, displaying straw 
goods, ceramics, and other items. Sicily had 
a regional exhibition, showing lemons and 
other citrus fruits. A few principal Italian 
groups combined forces as the Compagnia 
Nazionale Artigiana, the Ente Nazionale Arti- 
gionata e Piccola Industria. 


United States Products 


Although only 21 American firms, occupy- 
ing 4,965 square feet of space, displayed their 
products, United States interest in the Fair 
was greater than in any previous year, with 
Government officials and American Trade As- 
sociation Executives, representing more than 
1,200 member groups in diversified fields, 
making a fact-finding tour. Public and pri- 
vate representatives spent 2 days talking with 
exhibitors and studying this “horizontal” 
type of show, vastly different from the “‘verti- 
cal” or one-industry type of exhibition held 
in the United States. 


French Exhibits 


Exquisitely fashioned perfume bottles, 
Diesel-powered road-building machines, and 
small sardines indicated the variety of the 
French exhibits displayed in 40 booths, 28 
more than last year. Eighteen French firms 
occupied 3,300 square feet of space. About 
15 booths were used to display textile prod- 
ucts, ranging from wool fabrics through high- 
quality shirtings to fireproof fabrics for com- 
mercial use. 


Australian Display 


A total of 18 Australian firms occupied 3,000 
square feet of space. Eleven leading wine 
producers displayed 1,000 bottles of 50 types 
of their best stock. One exhibitor showed a 
unique supersonic washing machine that 
cleans clothes by means of sound waves. Fur 
merchants displayed skins of opossums, wal- 
labies, and other mammals. 


Other Foreign Products 


Germany, exhibiting its products in Can- 
ada for the first time since World War II, 
Showed structural steel, industrial chemi- 
cals, textiles, cutlery, and small tools. Spain, 
another newcomer, exhibited silver plate, 
hand-tooled leather, wines, candies, and dried 
fruits. The Yugoslav exhibits featured hemp, 
wines, medicinal herbs, pigskin products, 
furs, and an internationally famous plum 
brandy. 
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Appraisal of the Fair 


As a business venture and as an instru- 
mentality for fostering understanding and 
goodwill, the Fair was reported to be an un- 
qualified success. It was a success both for 
exhibitors and business visitors, and equally 
important it represented a major contribu- 
tion to the promotion of international and 
domestic trade on the part of the Canadian 
Government. 

The Fair represented the biggest single 
effort to date by the British Commonwealth 
to acquaint the world with its progress in 
the production of both capital and con- 
sumer goods. Some sources attributed the 
wider international participation to the fact 
that the British Commonwealth had selected 
the Fair as a vital medium for directing 
world attention to trade potentialities. 

Although the actual trade stemming from 
the Fair could not be computed, exhibitors 
reportedly agreed that it had been the most 
fruitful of the three fairs. They pointed to 
the contacts made and the numerous in- 
quiries received and anticipated considerable 
future business. Makers of consumer goods 
were provided with an opportunity to study 
public reaction to their products. 

The major British exhibitors expressed al- 
most unanimous satisfaction and enthusi- 
asm over the results of their participation. 
In describing their feelings, they said it ‘“ex- 
ceeded anything we had expected,” “far sur- 
passed our hopes,”’ and “ensure that we will 
return next year.” Typical of the remarks 
was that of the Machine Tool Trades Associ- 
ation of Great Britain, which declared that 
its large investment “will pay off hand- 
somely.”” The British sold some of their ma- 
chines from the floor for $91,000 each and 
received orders for 10,000 plastic eyes from 
companies in Canada, Pakistan, and South 
America. 

The most important display of Italian fur- 
niture and glass was sold to the T. Eaton Co. 
of Toronto in one of the principal transac- 
tions of the Fair. A Brazilian planter pur- 
chased $640,000 worth of a new type of 
coffee-roasting machine. The Australian ex- 
hibitor who displayed the supersonic wash- 
ing machine expected orders totaling $8,000,- 
000 over the next few years. A Canadian 
distributor bought 800 Belgian bicycles. Or- 
ders were placed for goods ranging from 
25-ton hydraulic presses to musical instru- 
ments. 

The Fair also opened the way for the estab- 
lishment of new industries in the Dominion 
and agreements for Canadian manufacturing 
rights. One British textile firm concluded 
plans to set up a branch plant in Quebec, 
and other companies started negotiations 
and made serious inquiries. 

An indication of the satisfaction of ex- 
hibitors, both domestic and foreign, was the 
desire of many of them to retain and book 
larger display space at next year’s fair which 
has been scheduled for May 28 to June 8. 
Firms interested in taking part in this event 
should contact the Administrator, Canadian 
International Trade _ Fair, Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


Brazil Considers License 
Procedure for Road Fair 


A Road Fair is being planned for Novem- 
ber 1950 in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, by the 
Associacio Rodoviaria do Brasil (Brazilian 
Road Association) in conjunction with an 
annual meeting of engineers. 

The association is seeking to have the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil adopt the following procedure for the 
importation of equipment to be displayed at 
this Road Fair: 


1. Import-license applications, prepared by 
the interested exhibitors, are to be presented 
to the Export-Import Department through 
the association. 

2. Applications would be examined and ap- 
proved within a maximum of 15 days. 

3. Applications would be for only one ma- 
chine of each model to be exhibited. 

4. The licenses approved would contain an 
endorsement that the machines may be re- 
exported if not sold at the Fair. 

5. A further endorsement on the license 
would stipulate that dollar exchange could 
not be applied for until the close of the Fair. 

Further information on this Fair will be 
published as soon as information becomes 
available. 


List of Forthcoming 
International Trade Fairs 


— 
(1950 and 1951) 
1950 Title 
August 7—-20—First United States International 
Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
August 20—September 20—International Trade 
Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 
August 26—-September 3—International Trade 
Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 
August 26—-September 10—St. Erik’s Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Stockholm, Sweden. 
August 27—-September 1—Leipzig Trade Fair, 
7yermany. 
August 27—September 10—International Sample 
Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 
September 1—October 10—lInternational Indus- 
tries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 
September 2—-17—-European Trade Fair, Stras- 
bourg, France. 
September 5—14—-International Industries Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 
September 9—24—TInternational 
Ghent. 
September 9—-26—International 
Bari, Italy. 
September 10—1T- 
Vienna, Austria. 
September 16—October 2 
Fair, Marseille, France. 
September 17—22——International 
Frankfurt, Germany. 
September 23—October 8—International Sample 
Fair, Bolzano, Italy. 
September 23—October 8—International Sample 
Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
September 30—October 8—Graz Autumn Fair, 
Austria. 
1951 
March 31-—April 9 
Lyon, France. 
April 21—May 8—lInternational Industries Fair, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

May 28—June 8—Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
May—International Sample 

Spain. 
May—International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 
Spring—International Trade Fair, Poznan, Po- 
land. 
Spring—-International 
Czechoslovakia. 


Trade Fair, 
Levant Fair, 
International Trade Fair, 
-International Trade 


Trade Fair, 


International Trade Fair, 


ej T< > 25 
, « > 
Fair Valencia 


Trade Fair, Prague, 


Spring—lInternational Trade Fair, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Spring—International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy. 

June—lInternational Trade Fair, Sarcelona, 


Spain. 
June—International Trade Fair, Lille, France. 
June—International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, 
France. 

June—International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy. 
June 30—July 15—International Trade Fair, De- 
troit, Mich., U. S. A. 
June—July—International 

blanea, French Morocco. 


Trade Fair, Casa- 


List of Foreign National 
Industries Fairs 


(1950 and 1951) 


1950 Title 
September 7—24—-Benelux Trade Fair, Antwerp. 
September 30—October 15—-Finnish Industries 
Fair, Helsinki. 
1951 


February 28—-March 4—German Industry Fair, 
Hannover. 

April 7—17—-Swiss Industries Fair, Basel. 

May—British Industries Fair, London-Birming- 
ham. 

May—Portuguese Industrial Fair, Lisbon. 

Spring—German Industry Fair, Hannover. 

September—Scottish Industries Exhibition, 
Glasgow. 

September- 
sanne. 








Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lau- 
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The following publications, brought to the 
Department’s attention through the courtesy 
of the authors and publishers, are listed as 
a service to businessmen. Please note: The 
Department has no copies of private publi- 
cations for distribution and- cannot be 
responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


The United States and Japan. Edwin 
O. Reischauer. 1950. 357 pp. Price 
$4. Harvard University Press, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


This book is one of the American Foreign 
Policy Library series, of which former Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles is Editor. 
In the Introduction, Mr. Welles makes the 
following statement: 

“Such staggering problems as the political 
conversion of the Japanese people into safe 
and cooperative members of international 
society and the economic reconstruction of 
Japan in order that the Japanese people may 
obtain a chance to prosper and to maintain 
higher living standards are not going to be 
solved by sleight of hand. They can be 
successfully surmounted only through an 
American foreign policy backed by an en- 
lightened American public opinion which 
keeps its sights set upon the ultimate objec- 
tives and which is prepared to devote the 
time and the material sacrifices that may 
be needed so that those objectives may ulti- 
mately be achieved.” 

Dr. Reischauer is well fitted to contribute 
to an enlightened public opinion on the sub- 
ject of Japan and the Japanese. He was 
born in Japan of American parents and has 
had many years’ experience there. He now 
teaches Far Eastern languages at Harvard 
University. 

This book traces the history of United 
States-Japanese relations. It shows the tre- 
mendous influence the United States has had 
on almost every phase of Japanese life—on 
education, Christianity, banking, agricultural 
methods, even on language, of which the 
following statements are made: 

“The combined influence of Great Britain 
and the United States has made English the 
unchallenged second language of Japan... 
As to vocabulary, thousands of English words 
have crept into Japanese, and all too fre- 
quently they reveal their obvious American 
origin.” 

Mr. Welles emphasizes that since 1945 
American taxpayers have been contributing 
millions of dollars a year to keep the Japa- 
nese people from starvation and make it pos- 
sible for the wheels of Japanese industry to 
turn again. 

In speaking of Japan’s current economic 
condition, Dr. Reischauer makes the follow- 
ing pertinent statements: 

“It took almost three full years after the 
war for Japanese industrial production to be 
restored to half what it had been almost two 
decades earlier and a quarter of what it had 
been in 1944.” 

“First of all, there is the prob'em of 
whether or not Japan, regardless of the po- 
litical and economic system she eventually 
chooses, can maintain any satisfactory stand- 
ard of living in the future. She cannot grow 
enough food to feed all her people. She can- 
not produce the greater part of the fibers 
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from which she must spin clothes for her 
millions. She has very little oil or iron and is 
lacking in adequate quantities of most of 
the other minerals and raw materials needed 
to maintain a modern industrial economy. 
Nylon has destroyed most of the demand for 
silk, the one major export item she produced 
entirely within her own boundaries. All she 
has to offer on the world market is her own 
energy—manpower and the energy of coal 
and water. With these she can transform 
imported raw materials into goods for reex- 
port. The slim margin of profit from this re- 
export trade must be sufficient to pay for 
all the imports Japan must have to support 
her own people. To do this, Japan’s export 
trade must be huge. But where is she to 
find her markets in a divided world and in a 
Far East disrupted by revolutions and bit- 
terly determined not to trade with her?” 

“Economic recovery has lagged far behind 
demilitarization and democratization, the 
two other major aspects of our program in 
Japan, even though it is recognized as being 
in a sense a prerequisite for both.” 





CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE, 1949 
Edition. Published by Custom 
House Guide, Box 7, Sta. P., 
Custom House, New York 4, New 
York, Price: $25 plus postage. 
(Includes monthly Bulletin.) 


Coinciding with the increase of im- 
ports and the special emphasis placed 
on imports by the Government, the 
1950 edition of the Custom House 
Guide is now off the press and in dis- 
tribution. This Guide is now in its 88th 
year of publication. Comprising more 
than 1,600 pages, it offers under one 
cover the latest rates of duty in accord- 
ance with all Acts of Congress, Trade 
Agreements, etc. Each rate is properly 
applied against each item in the Alpha- 
betical Index of 30,000 commodities as 
well as against each paragraph in the 
Tariff Act and International Revenue 
sections of the book. 

Also, the Guide contains the revised, 
up-to-date Custom Regulations; an ex- 
tensive section devoted to the business 
interests of every port of the United 
States, Canada, and the Philippines; 
and the General Information section, of 
special value to foreign traders. 

A monthly supplement, American Im- 
port and Export Bulletin, keeps the 
Custom House Guide up to date. The 
bulletin covers the latest laws, regula- 
tions, decisions, rulings, import and ex- 
port control requirements, trade agree- 
ments, general news, and _ business 
contact lists. 














Dr. Reischauer discusses in detail the qe. 
velopments under Occupation and the gey. 
eral possible answers to the question, “What 
should be done next?” 

He summarizes his interesting discussion 
in these words: 

“The eventual fate of Japan, after all, is 
that of the world as a whole. Japan is of 
concern to us only as an element in a worl 
order. In working for a peaceful and demo. 
cratic Japan, we have been contributing to 
the creation of a peaceful and democratic 
world. Perhaps the contribution we have 
made with the aid of the Japanese is more 
than at present seems evident. But Japan 
is still only part of a larger picture. If we 
and our international associates fail in our 
effort to achieve a peaceful and predom- 
inantly democratic world, we shall no doubt 
fail in Japan too. If we succeed in creating 
a peaceful and democratic world, then we 
can look for the eventual development of a 
truly peaceful and essentially democratic 
Japan.” 


Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in 
Documents. The Department of State, 
1950. 631 pp. Price $3.25. Superin. 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


This is a collection of documents that tell 
the story of American policy toward Germany 
and pertinent developments in Germany 
from January 1947 to September 1949. 
These documents have previously been avail- 
able to the public in whole or in part, but 
they are here presented for the first time 
in a form in which they can be referred to 
easily. 

The contents are divided into the following 
main sections: Basic Principles and Objec. 
tives: Political Developments; Economic 
Developments; and Educational, Informa- 
tional, Cultural, and Religious Developments. 

The section titled “Economic Develop- 
ments” is further broken down into the fol- 
lowing main headings: 

General Economic Policies, Elimination of 
German War Potential and Maintenance of 
Security, Reparation and Restitution, Ger- 
man Economic Rehabilitation, and Inclusion 
of Western Germany in European Recovery 
Program. 


Techniques of International Trade. 
Morris S. Rosenthal. 1950. 554 pp. 
Price $6. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


This book is a revision of an earlier one 
titled “Technical Procedure in Exporting and 
Importing.” In his Preface the author, who 
has had wide experience in international 
trade, reemphasizes the economic interde- 
pendence of all nations. 

“Assuredly, if we are to have any chance 
of living at peace with each other,’ he says, 
“it must be the hope of all men and women 
of good will that the nations of the world 
have finally learned the dire necessity for 
economic cooperation toward universal eco- 
nomic progress. In the sphere of world 
economics, the wealthy agricultural and in- 
dustrial nations must assume the role of 
leadership in the cooperative attempt to 
lower tariffs and eliminate other trade bar- 
riers so that goods may flow more freely for 
the benefit of all.” 

In the Preface, too, the author explains 
fully what he intended to do in this book. 
His summary follows: 

“In this book I have tried to describe in 
adequate detail each of the techniques of 
which the international trader must have 
full knowledge. They are many. Both seller 
and buyer must understand their contracts 
thoroughly and must also know of theif 
rights and obligations under the foreign 
trade terms that are used. They must under- 
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i stand the physical movement of goods by 
“jand and sea or by air from point of inland 
‘origin to overseas destination, as well as 
- comparative costs of shipping. They must 
now the contractual obligations assumed by 
‘transportation agencies in order to know 
the risks which sellers or buyers must bear 
and the way in which they can protect 
‘themselves through adequate insurance. 
‘They must know financing methods and 
monetary and credit conditions in the coun- 
‘tries in which they sell or from which they 
‘puy. They must know customs and other 
government regulations, how to pack goods 
properly, and efficient and economical meth- 
ods of communication. Throughout I have 
given examples of individual transactions 
and have attempted to describe what should 
be done and can be done, as well as many 
of the pitfalls that are to be avoided.” 
Anyone who contemplates entrance into 
either exporting or importing, or both, will 
find this a useful “how-to-do” book to have 
at hand and to study carefully in detail. 


The United States and the Restoration 
of World Trade. William Adams Brown, 
jr. 1950. 572 pp. Price $5. The 
Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


This is an analysis and an appraisal of the 
ITO Charter and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade made by a member of the 
staff of The Brookings Institution. It traces 
the historical background of the Charter and 
the Agreement, gives a detailed account of 
their negotiation, explains their provisions, 

_and indicates the relationship between the 
‘two. Both are appraised in terms of their 
_ possible contribution to the attainment of 
the objectives of United States economic 
policy. 


Recent Developments in the World Eco- 
nomic Situation. United Nations. 1949, 
48 pp. Price 40 cents. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, N. Y. 


This report reviews economic developments 
during the first half of 1949. It points out 
that in this period there were few changes 
in the world-wide production trends and 
general economic tendencies described in 
| the earlier comprehensive United Nations 
' report titled “World Economic Report, 1948.” 

Statistical tables in the Appendix cover 
_ world industrial production; food produc- 
tion; energy production; crude steel, engi- 
neering, chemical, textile, rubber, nonferrous 
| metals, fiber, and forest-products produc- 
tion; cost-of-living indexes; number of un- 
employed; value of exports; and merchandise 
trade through the first half of 1949. 





The Effect of Taxation on Foreign 
Trade and Investment. United Nations. 
1950. 87 pp. Price 50 cents. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, N. Y. 


This study was prepared by the Fiscal 
Division of the Department of Economic 
Affairs, United Nations. It not only deals 
with developed countries but also gives con- 
sideration to the special situations of un- 
developed countries. 

The subjects on which the discussion is 
based are as follows: 

1. Taxes on Foreign Trade and Investment 
a a Source of Government Revenue 

II. Taxes as Factors in Channeling Foreign 
Trade and Investment 

(a) Taxes as Instruments of Foreign Trade 
and Investment Policy 

(b) Non-Tax Factors Affecting the Flow of 
Foreign Trade and Investment 

(¢) Elimination of Non-Tax Impediments 
to Foreign Trade and Investment Guaran- 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 
1950. 500 pages. Price $5.75, in- 
cluding postage. Editor, Phyllis 
Hamlin. 


This book contains the unique Com- 
mercial Directory of British and United 
States business, compiled from the rec- 
ords of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London Inc. This list is of 
British and U. S. firms and gives the 
agents and representatives of each in the 
other country. 

There is also a Residential Directory 
of American citizens in Britain; detailed 
list of members of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London Inc., spe- 
cially contributed articles on British 
and U. S. law, taxation, and trade; 
Anglo-American institutions in both 
countries; Embassy and Consulate per- 
sonnel; information about passports, 
visas, and citizenship and other features. 
Publishers: American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London Inc. 7, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W. C. 2., England. 











III. Specific Tax Barriers and Incentives 

(a) Tax Barriers—Discriminatory Taxa- 
tion 

(b) Tax Incentives 

IV. International Multiple Taxation 

(a) Nature of International Multiple 
Taxation 

(b) Principles Governing the Distribution 
of Tax Revenue and Jurisdiction 

(c) Methods of Relief from International 
Multiple Taxation; Unilateral Relief and In- 
ternational Agreements 

(d) Tax Evasion 
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for many other products. The principal de- 
creases were shown in petroleum products, 
palm kernels, and miscellaneous products, 
and these decreases offset most of the gains. 

It is no longer possible to make accurate 
comparisons of foreign trade by months, as 
the value of foreign-exchange certificates 
has been included in both the import and 
export statistics since the middle of March; 
export values have thereby been increased 
approximately 100 percent and import values 
200 percent. It is apparent, however, that 
the favorable balance of trade has reached 
about f.200 million at the official rate of 
exchange for the first four months of 1950. 

Prospects for copra exports during the 
second half of 1950 are discouraging. Total 
exports this year will probably be nearer 
200,000 tons than the 225,000 tons originally 
estimated. 


FINANCE 


Comparison of the weekly balance sheets 
of the Javasche Bank for May 24 and June 
21 reveals an increase of 109.5 million 
guilders in the Bank’s advances to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia, from 1658.0 million to 1767.5 
million; and an increase in currency in cir- 
culation of 36.9 million guilders, 2009.6 mil- 
lion to 2046.5 million. Of the notes in 
circulation on June 21, Javasche Bank notes 
accounted for 1718.4 million and Govern- 
ment notes for 328.1 million. 

The Indonesian Bank Negara, State Bank, 
has provided f.70,000,000 for credit extension 


to Indonesian importers who hold import al- 
lotment certificates but lack adequate 
capital to finance these shipments. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND 


On June 29, 1950, a trade agreement was 
signed by Finland, the Netherlands, and 
Indonesia for the period July 1, 1950 to June 
30, 1951. According to press accounts, Fin- 
land’s exports will consist of wood products 
and wood-processing products, paper, paper- 
board, converted paper and paperboard 
products, electric machines, and other prod- 
ucts, valued at 90,000,000 Dutch guilders. 

Finland will receive from the Netherlands 
coke, iron, steel, and other metals; rayon 
yarn and thread and other textile products; 
chemicals and dyes; edible oils; lubricating 
oils; electric and other machines and in- 
stallations; and supplies for the radio in- 
dustry. Consideration has also been given 
in the balance of payments to Finnish ship- 
owners’ orders for ships in the Netherlands. 

Finland’s imports from Indonesia will in- 
clude crude rubber, tea, tobacco, and other 
products. In view of the fact that Fin- 
land’s exports to Indonesia will be less than 
its imports from Indonesia, an agreement 
has been reached whereby the payments def- 
icit will be settled through clearing between 
Finland and the Netherlands. 


Uruguay 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated July 24, 1950) 


LIVESTOCK AND WOOL 


Commencing in the middle of July Uru- 
guay’s basic livestock industry was again 
beset with labor difficulties. Employees of 
the Government-owned packing plant went 
on strike on July 12 in an effort to equalize 
their working standards with those of the 
other three packing houses, the employees 
of which had recently been granted a 30- 
percent wage increase. Workers in the other 
packing houses later went on a “sympathy 
strike.” 

The movement of cattle to market during 
July was comparatively heavy. No sheep or 
lamb were offered for sale, however, because 
of the firm price of wool. As is character- 
istic during the winter season, cattle were 
poor in grade. Official Government meat 
prices remained unchanged in July, but a 
committee was formed to study the meat 
subsidy question in an effort to determine 
if any portion of it can be allocated to the 
packing industry. It is estimated that the 
cost of meat subsidies to the Government 
during 1950 will reach 50,000,000 pesos if the 
Government has to absorb the whole subsidy, 
that is, if the Government does not lower 
the buying prices established for the pack- 
ing houses. Present prospects for any price 
changes are slight. 

The Anglo-Uruguayan Bulk Meat Contract 
is now being renegotiated, the new contract 
period having commenced July 1, 1950. 
Local negotiations, as usual, will be deter- 
mined largely by the course of Anglo-Argen- 
tine negotiations. Frigorificos are currently 
billing meat shipments to Great Britain at 
the rate of 97 pounds sterling per ton. 

From June 15 to July 15 a total of 12,753 
bales of wool were declared exportable. This 
amount brought the total for the wool season 
commencing October 1, 1949, to 138,115 bales, 
of which the United States took 96,528. 
Stocks on hand consist largely of mixed lots 
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FACILITIES - 


REQUIREMENTS 


* PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Prepared in Travel Branch, Office of International Trade 





Loan for Development of 
Cuba’s Tourist Facilities 


In a radio address on July 14, President 
Prio Socarras announced a loan of $45,000,000 
to be made by a group of Cuban financial 
entities to the Cuban Government, accord- 
ing to the United States Embassy, Habana. 
He further stated that this loan will be a 
part of a total executive authorization of 
$120,000,000 under last year’s legislation 
authorizing Government loans up _ to 
€200,000,000. Included in the plans for dis- 
tribution of the loan is “$5,000,000 for the 
development of tourist facilities.” 


Children’s Books and Toys 
Available To Travelers on 
German Trains 


Express trains operating between Stuttgart 
and Hamburg are now equipped with a com- 
partment, supervised by a special stewardess, 
where toys and books are available for 
children travelers, according to a news item 
ia Travel Pointers, the bulletin of the Ger- 
man Tourist Association. The supplemen- 
tal fare for this service is only 1214 cents. 


Travel Savings Plan Introduced 
Into Western Germany 


The German Federal Railways have intro- 
duced a travel savings plan, according to the 
Official bulletin of the German Tourist Asso- 
ciation. At rail ticket offices, travel savings 
stamps are being sold in denominations of 1 
Deutsche-mark each. The stamps thus 
bought and affixed to a booklet are accepted 
by the rail ticket offices in lieu of cash at 
the time a ticket is purchased, or are redeem- 
able at their face value. 

In the future there will be on display, 
on German express trains, charts giving 
information about arrivals and departures, 
as well as connections at stations en route. 
Previously, travelers had to get this infor- 
mation from the conductor, who passes 
through the train, only at infrequent inter- 
vals. With this new service, a glance at the 
charts will inform travelers where to change 
trains and what connections are available. 


Tourist Information Office 
Opened in Reynosa, Mexico 


The Mexican Federal Tourist Commission 
has established a branch in Reynosa, Mex- 
ico, for the purpose of making available the 
facilities of the organization to the great 
number of tourists who cross the border at 
Harlingen Valley, Tex., reports the United 
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States Consulate at Reynosa. The new office 
is in an attractive building, with informa- 
tional and rest-room accommodations for 
tourists. 


‘Sales Showrooms” Planned 
For Tourists in ERP Areas 


A proposal has been presented to a chain 
of department stores to set up “sales show- 
rooms” for American tourists in ERP coun- 
tries, reports the Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative of ECA, in Europe. Wares typical 
of each ERP country will be exhibited. The 
American tourist visiting the showrooms can 
order merchandise from the samples dis- 
played—purchase is free of taxes, provided 
payment is made in dollars. The goods 
ordered are then sent direct from the country 
of origin to the purchaser’s home in the 
United States. This plan is intended to 
benefit the tourist and at the same time 
increase the dollar earnings of these coun- 
tries. Furthermore, ECA reports, it will 
enable the ERP countries to determine what 
goods are most in demand by American 
tourists and thereby maintain a constantly 
operating market survey. 

The department stores reported to be 
interested in this proposal are: Au Prin- 
temps (Paris), Au Bon Marche (Brussels), 
A Jelmoli (Zurich), A L’Innovation (Lau- 
sanne), Au Grand Passage (Geneva), A La 
Rinascente (Rome), and Selfridges (London). 


Regional Tourist Office 
Opened in Bombay 


A new tourist office was opened formally in 
Bombay on June 12, 1950, by the Ministry 


of State for Transport and Railway of India, 


reports the United States Consulate General 
in that city. As part of a drive to encourage 
foreign tourists to India, the Transport Min- 
istry is organizing regional and branch offices 
in many parts of the country. The Minister, 
in his opening speech, emphasized the need 
for attracting American dollars to India. 


European Travel Commission 
Observes Second Anniversary 


The European Travel Commission held a 
plenary session in Brussels on June 23 and 
24, 1950. In the course of the session, and 
in celebration of the commission’s first 2 
years of existence, Mr. Arthur Haulot, Com- 
missaire General au Tourisme for Belgium, 
the chairman, drew up a balance sheet of 
commission activities, states the June 1950 
Bulletin of the International Union of Of- 
ficial Travel Organizations. 

Indications of the favorable effects of the 
first joint publicity campaign in the United 





States by the European Travel Commission, 
were evident during the spring of this yeq, JU 
according to Chairman Haulot. The Unites 600 
Kingdom registered an increase of more thay) land 
50 percent as compared with the like Periog 

of 1949. In Belgium the increase was 36 pe, Sor 
cent, and in Switzerland the number of tour. . 
ists increased by 48 percent and hotel nights Tel 
by 12 percent. Col. T. J. Pozzy, Chief of the 
Travel Development Section of the Office TI 
the Special Representative in Europe of ECA) amp 
presented reports dealing with developing! 31, 1 
the flow of American tourism to Europeay sout 
spas and the utilization of technical agsig. : 
ance with the object of increasing traye} t “ ‘ 


Europe by American employees and Wage for | 
earners. knoy 
port 

. Te as and 
Business Visitors May Take tern 
Their Automobiles to Mexico e’ 


Visitors traveling to Mexico on busineg ceed 
may now import their automobiles for 4 will 
period of 6 months, according to a Ministry’ oor 
of Finance circular dated June 24, the Unitey, “&” 
States Embassy, Mexico City, reports. fy.’ 
tensions for a like period may be obtainey, °° 
by persons whose immigration status has mig 
not changed, upon posting a bond in the orn 


amount of the value of the vehicle. - 
das tors 
U. S. National Parks— oper 
10-f 

Mecea for Travelers in 


Travel to all the U. S. National Parks jn on 
the first 4 months of 1950 rose to a point 18 
percent higher than in the corresponding) 
period last year, according to Travel Trends,’ 
published by the American Automobile Asso-) (Jy 
ciation. A total of 2,612,266 persons visited 
the parks, and 9,370,051 persons visited all Ne 
the areas under Park Service jurisdiction. 
Forecasts for the full year are for more than 
32,000,000 visitors—a 15-percent increase over 
1949. The Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
D. C., attracted more visitors in the first 4 
months of the year than any other monu- 
ment or area under jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Park Service. The 794,938 persons who 
viewed the Lincoln statue were more than 
the combined number of visitors to Mount 
Vernon, the Washington Monument, the 
Statue of Liberty, and Hyde Park. 


the 





The Year 1949 Saw Peak Tr 
Travel Year in Finland # 

The total travel volume to and from Fin-| the 
land in 1949 topped the travel volume during han 
1938, the prewar peak year, by some 10,000 rece 
travelers, according to an analysis of a report Nas 
from the United States Embassy, Helsinki 195 
However, of the 1938 total, 66.4 percent were cor! 
foreign entries and departures, while in 19 sho 
only 39.1 percent of the total were foreign Ma 
travelers. The significant percentagewise | 
i1:creases in foreign arrivals in Finland from Co 
countries outside the Iron Curtain area il 
1949 over the preceding year (1948), are % Jo 
follows: Norway, 59; Denmark and Iceland, 
52; United States, 33; Great Britain, 32; ani} 1 
Sweden, 16. Numerically the most signif. | "? 
cant increase was in visitors from Sweden | Dla 
(4,067). In 1949, 58 percent of foreign vist | J! 


tors came during the period June-August al 
and 74 percent during the period May-Sep- . 
tember. The peak month was July. 

Ne 
Airports To Accommodate (J 


Philatelists St 


The British Government has arranged fo J 
the sale of sets of stamps for dollars in the by 
departure lounge at London Airport, reports} firs 
ECA, London. The first sales were made al the 
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june 17, 1950. Similar arrangements will 
goon be made at Prestwick Airport in Scot- 


 Jand. 


Southampton’s New Passenger 
Terminal Nears Completion 


The Docks Passenger Terminal at South- 
ampton was scheduled to be opened on July 
31, reports the United States Consulate at 
southampton. 

This terminal is reported to be the finest 
of its type in the world, providing facilities 
for liner passengers on a scale never before 
known at Southampton or any other British 
port. The new building is 1,297 feet long 
and 121 feet wide. The outstanding ex- 


ternal feature is an 80-foot modified tower 


' 
' 


f 
8 
. 


at the southern end, which will serve as a 
new landmark for passengers as vessels pro- 
ceed up Southampton Water. Boat trains 
will be conveniently accessible on the ground 
foor, connected to the “first” floor by 21 
devators and 4 escalators. This floor will 
pe reserved for passengers’ needs, and will 
accommodate customs examination and im- 
migration desks, waiting rooms, buffets, in- 
formation kiosks, and telephones. On the 
third level is a sightseers’ gallery, extending 


the length of the building, from which visi- 
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tors will have an excellent view of docking 
operations. Entrance to the gallery is by a 
1-foot overhead bridge. Power-operated 
gangways will be telescoped out from the 
frst floor into the liners alongside the pier. 
The building is understood to be the first in 
the world to have this type of gangway. 


Guadeloupe Soon To Open 
New First-Class Hotel 


Completion of the new hotel at Pointe-a- 
Pitre, Guadeloupe, late in 1950 will consti- 
tute the first fine hotel installation in the 
French West Indies, reports the United States 
Consulate at Martinique. Of the 65 rooms, 
40 will have private baths; the others will 
be equipped with showers and washbowls. 
Each room is to have a small veranda, all 
windows are to be screened, and all rooms 
will have hot and cold running water. The 
hotel is located a few minutes from the air- 


port. 


Travel To Nassau Increases 


The off-season promotional campaign by 
the Bahamas Development Board has paid 
handsome dividends, according to statistics 
received from the United States Consulate, 
Nassau. The number of visitors in April 
1950 was 74 percent greater than in the 
corresponding month of 1949, and May 1950 
showed an increase of 113.2 percent over 
May 1949. 


Colombia’s Contribution To 
Joint Travel Promotion Fund 


The amount of $8,500, United States cur- 
tency, has been appropriated by the Colom- 
blan Government as a contribution to the 
joint fund for South American travel pro- 
Motion in the United States, according to 
the United States Embassy, Bogota. 


New York To Kingston 
(Jamaica) Winter Passenger 
Steamship Service 

Jamaica may soon be linked to New York 
by a direct ship passenger service for the 


first time since the early war years, reports 
the United States Consulate General, Kings- 
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ton. The Arnold Bernstein Line of New York 
is finalizing plans for running a 500-passenger 
chartered liner in a 14-day winter service 
between the United States and Jamaica. The 
service is scheduled to commence sometime 
in November, continuing through the winter 
season. 


First Postwar Hotel To 
Open in London 


Opening of the first postwar hotel, the 
Travistock Hotel, in London is expected early 
in 1951. This new hotel will have a private 
bathroom to each of its 77 bedrooms, and 
will accommodate 105 guests in 28 double 
and 40 single rooms. Each room will have 
telephone, radio, and television installed. 
The charges will be in line with the popular- 
price policy of the Imperial group, which was 
the first company to start the “one price only” 
hotel. 


Austria Opens Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds To Tourists 


Now available to foreign visitors are 116 of 
Austria’s best-stocked, most-famed hunting 
estates, reports the Travel Development Sec- 
tion, Office of the Special Representative in 
Europe, ECA. They can be leased, or visitors 
may arrange to hunt on them; arms are 
available in Austria. Game most favored 
by foreign sportsmen are black cock, moun- 
tain cock, deer, stag, and summer chamois, 
all of which abound. 


National Currency May Be 
Imported Into Italy 


The Italian Government has announced 
that persons entering Italy from abroad may 
now bring in with them Italian Government 
notes and Italian bank notes, as well as 
Italian lira notes, in unlimited amounts but 
only in denominations of 1,000 lire or less, 
according to ECA, Rome. There has been no 
change in the amount permitted for export, 
i. e., 30,000 lire (625 lire equal $1). 


Trinidad Inaugurates 
Novel Exchange Service 


The new tourist center, known as the 
King’s Wharf Passenger Center, at the docks 
of Port of Spain has recently inaugurated an 
exchange system which has proved helpful 
to American tourists, according to the United 
States Consulate General, at that city. The 
center exchanges United States or Canadian 
dollars for British West Indian dollars at 
the regular rate and issues the B. W. I. dol- 
lars to the tourist in an envelope on which 
a record is kept of the exchange transaction. 
At the end of his visit the tourist, using 
this envelope as an exchange voucher, may 
ask the Tourist Board to convert the remain- 
der of his B. W. I. money to United States or 
Canadian currency. The charge is 2 cents 
per dollar. The service is primarily for 
cruise passengers as the conversion must take 
place within 48 hours. 


Bus Service To Open 
Between France and Spain 


In view of the notable increase in tourist 
travel through Barcelona, a French bus line 
soon will start a Perpignan-Barcelona serv- 
ice, reports the American Consulate General, 
Barcelona. Busses will arrive in Barcelona 
on Friday and leave for Perpignan on 
Wednesdays. The route is along the Medi- 
terranean including Port-Vendres and 
Banyuls in the Pyrenees-Orientales. 
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Recently the Bank has been increasing its 
financing of producers and paying for its 
purchases punctually. These measures are 
not expected to affect output in the present 
crop year, but improvement is anticipated 
in 1950-51 and 1951-52, when producers hope 
also to obtain an increase in price. 


RUBBER OUTPUT, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, 
INDOCHINA 


Rubber production in Indochina in May 
amounted to 3,496 long tons, bringing the 
total for the first 5 months of 1950 to 14,353 
tons, according to provisional statistics of 
the Syndicate of Rubber Planters in Saigon. 
These production figures, as well as the ex- 
port figures for 1950, apply only to French- 
owned plantations but account for 97-98 
percent of the total production. Since out- 
put in the first 5 months of 1949, according 
to the Secretariat of the Rubber Study 
Group, was 11,588 tons, 1950 output is run- 
ning about 24 percent ahead of last year. 

Exports of rubber from Indochina, accord- 
ing to Syndicate figures, amounted to 2,262 
tons in April, making the January-April 
1950 total 19,065 tons, up 24 percent from 
the 15,354 tons reported by the Secretariat 
for the corresponding period of 1949. 

At the end of April, rubber stocks in the 
Saigon-Cholon area totaled 1,716 tons; plan- 
tation stocks were placed at 2,081 tons. On 
December 31, 1949, these stocks were reported 
at 9,301 tons and 3,848 tons, respectively. 
High prices, leading to an excess of exports 
over production, have caused the drastic 
reduction in stocks, it is stated. 

Lack of security continues to hamper the 
movement of rubber to ports and prevents 
the recruiting of an adequate labor force. 
It is still impossible to obtain coolies from 
Tonkin, and difficult to recruit Chinese work- 
ers from the south. The Syndicate of Rub- 
ber Planters has estimated that output 
could be increased by another 30,000 tons an- 
nually if security should improve sufficiently 
to permit recruitment of workers from the 
Saigon-Cholon area. 


TIRE AND TUBE IMPORTS INTO IRAQ 


Trade in tires and tubes comprised 79 
percent of the total Iraq trade in rubber 
products in 1948 and 83 percent in 1949, 
according to preliminary figures, privately 
obtained. The demand for new tires and 
tubes in the 12-month period ended March 
31, 1950, was regarded as below the standard 
requirement, considering that more than 
24,000 automotive vehicles (13,000 passenger 
cars, 7,400 trucks, and 3,750 busses) are 
used by the civilian population, compared 
with 8,000 vehicles operating at the begin- 
ning of World WarII. The decreased demand, 
however, can be explained by the importa- 
tion of new vehicles equipped with tires, 
tubes, and spares and by the immobilization 
of about one-fourth of the road-transport 
facilities as an economy measure. 

The demand for new tires and tubes from 
the United States recently has dropped for 
several reasons. The devaluation of the Iraq 
dinar in relation to the dollar on September 
21, 1949, increased the cost of rubber tires 
made in the United States and imported into 
Iraq by 44 percent. This difference in price 
offered dealers in tires made in countries 
other than the United States an opportunity 
to engage in price competition. Distributors 
are not satisfied with the dollar-quota allo- 
cation released to them for the importation 
of tires from the United States. Some 
dealers have procured their additional 
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Export Credit Information on Latin-American Countries 


During June the export collection experience of the 15 monthly reporting 
banks was relatively favorable in the majority of Latin-American countries, 
says the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The percentage of collection 
items paid promptly by Latin America as a whole increased from 61.3 to 69.8 
percent, the highest proportion in the prompt category since these reports 
were started in May 1947. On the other hand, there was a relatively sharp 
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World Wool Apparel-Fabric 


Situation 
(Continued from p. 5) 


sharp increase was recorded in both 1948 
and 1949 when shipments averaged 40 
percent higher than in 1947, and 16 per- 
cent greater than in 1938. 

Exports by the Netherlands, amount- 
ing to 4,683,000 pounds in 1949, con- 
tinued the increase over prewar noted in 
the two preceding years. The 1949 figure 
was four times that of 1938. Belgium's 
exports jumped sharply in 1947, being 32 
percent greater than in 1938. An even 
more pronounced change occurred in 
1948, when exports were only 90 percent 
of those in 1938. The position was 
reversed again in 1949 when exports were 
more than double the 1948 figure, and 
85 percent higher than exports in 1938. 
Italy’s average annual exports in 1947-48 
were just 64 percent. of prewar, and 
although a gain was registered in 1949, 
exports were only 79 percent of the 
1938 figure. 


Distribution of Exports 

Significant developments have oc- 
curred in the postwar years in the dis- 
tribution of the exports of the six coun- 
tries under consideration. These will be 
discussed under the individual country 
breakdown that follows: 

United States exports have been widely 
distributed, with no one country a pre- 
dominant market. A large share of 
this country’s shipments of wool fabric 
has gone to South America. As com- 
pared with shipments in 1938, those to 
South America in 1947 indicated the 
scope of the market potential, and even 
though United States exports declined 
in 1948 and 1949, the possibilities of 
increased future sales to South America 
should not be overlooked. The British 
Commonwealth and Empire consistently 
have been the largest markets for the 
United Kingdom’s wool-textile industry, 
taking 59 percent of total exports in 
1949 as compared with 38 percent in 1938. 
Canada has been the largest importer of 
British fabrics, with the Union of South 
Africa next, and the United States third. 

Exports from France have gone to 
humerous countries, with the United 
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Kingdom as the largest market. Ex- 
ports to the French Territories (Algeria, 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Indochina) ac- 
counted for 26 percent to the total in 
1949 and 17.5 percent in 1938. 

Exports of Italian fabrics have gone 
largely to India (and in later years to 
Pakistan, as well), although the United 
Kingdom has become increasingly im- 
portant in recent years. The Union of 
South Africa was a major market until 
1949 when import restrictions cut 
sharply into its takings from Italy. 

A considerable portion of the Nether- 
lands exports in the postwar years have 
gone to Sweden, although both the 
United Kingdom and Belgium have be- 
come important as markets. 

Belgium’s exports have not been con- 
centrated to any one country, although 
in 1949 Germany accounted for 21 per- 
cent of the total. Increasingly large 
quantities have been taken by the Neth- 
erlands in the postwar years, especially 
in 1949. 





























TABLE 2.—Foreign Trade in Woolen and Worsted Fabrics, Six Principal Exporting 
Countries, 1938 and 1947-49 
[In thousands of seit 
Exports | Imports 
Country uaa | |" 
1938 | 1947 1948 1949 | 1938 1947 1948 | 1949 
— Seer eet (re ees Sas STONES SARIN RRRESESGR) ERNE eamaetee2s 
United States. ___. 244 | = 13, 001 | 3, 685 | 1, 873 | 3, 337 2, 481 4, 690 | 4, 252 
United ne ‘ 51, 381 42,610 | 59,540 | 59, 548 | 7, 047 3, 849 8, 337 | 14, 194 
Italy. _____ / 21, 260 | 13, 132 13, 890 16, 796 | 662 24 340 | 445 
France Taiwie : 6,659 | 13,616 | 14, 166 18, O87 | 1, 255 1, 285 1, 385 | 573 
Saerands. 1,166} 3,135| 3,565] 4,683 4,760 | 3, 005 1, 920 2, 959 
Belgium... 2,668 | 3,521 | = 2,407 4,947} 1,129] 2,313 1, 847 | 1, 378 
as ae ESS Ss ee a Se #3 5 sisihaiiccaeti 
Total___. 83,378 | 89, 015 | 97, 203 | 105, 934 18, 190 | “12, 957 | 18, 519 wal 23, 801 
Source: pempened in Textile and puree Division from official United States and foreign-government statistics 
and trade estimates 
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Imports 


Imports of wool fabrics by these same 
six countries have been only a fraction 
of their exports, on an over-all basis. 
There is a marked difference, however, 
in the relative position of the countries. 
In general, the United States imports 
considerably more wool fabrics than it 
exports. Although the Netherlands im- 
ports in 1938 were four times the exports, 
they were about in balance in 1947; by 
1948 exports were 86 percent higher than 
imports and in 1949 they were 58 per- 
cent greater. 

Belgium’s imports have shown no con- 
stant relationship to exports, fluctuating 
widely in the 4 years. 

France’s imports were relatively stable 
in 1938, 1947, and 1948, but dropped to 
44 percent of the 3-year average in 1949. 

Italy’s imports in the 4 years have not 
been very large, and amounted to only 
445,000 pounds in 1949. The United 
Kingdom has shown a large gain in im- 
ports in the postwar years, especially in 
1949. This trend probably is attributa- 
ble to the high level of exports, and to 
the unsatisfied consumer demand in the 
country, which demand is partially met 
by imported goods. 

For the two chief producers of wool 
textiles—the United States and the 
United Kingdom—a brief discussion fol- 
lows relative to their positions as mar- 
kets for other countries’ goods and the 
relation of their imports to production. 
Although the data used in this analysis 
pertain only to the activity of six prin- 
cipal exporting countries and do not 
attempt to describe the world situation, 
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they do indicate substantially the gen- 
eral nature of the relationship. 

The United Kingdom took 39 percent 
of the total imports of the six countries 
in 1938; by 1949 the share had increased 
to. 60 percent. In 1938 imports repre- 
sented 2.5 percent of production; in 1949, 
5.6 percent. United States imports in 
1938 and 1949 were about 18 percent of 
the total. Asa percentage of production, 
imports in 1938 were 1.6; and in 1949, 
1.4 percent. 


Conclusion 


During the past year, not only have 
fabric producers been beset by internal 
difficulties, such as an almost continuous 
rise in raw-wool prices, but they also 
have been faced with the influence of 
synthetics, first as a competitive fiber, 
and second as a mixture. 

In recent months there has been much 
discussion of the effect that high wool 
prices will have on the demand for wool 
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fabrics. Attempts to minimize the in- 
stability caused by the high wool prices 
have included the following measures: 
Averaging the costs of wool bought at a 
lower price with those bought at a higher 
price; producing lighter-weight fabrics; 
and blending wool with synthetics. An- 
other step taken has been the increased 
use of shoddy, noils, and waste, particu- 
larly in woolens. 

Probably the greatest change that has 
occurred in postwar fabric production 
has been the recognition by mills that 
adaptability, both to raw-material price 
rises and changes in consumer demand, 
is the only way to cope with a fluctuating 
situation. Current operations of the 
wool industry throughout the world have 
proved the definite relationship between 
the various textile fibers. Sharp in- 
creases in the price of one fiber, which 
are not followed by commensurate 
changes in prices of other fibers, will put 
the former at a competitive disadvan- 
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and inferior grades, estimated at 35,000 bales 
and indications are that there will be little 
carryover when the new clip commences gp 
October 1, 1950. Prices have been firm, 
ranging from 24 to 27 pesos per 10 kilograms, 
In June there were some transactions ip 
new wool, but at present the sheep raisers 
are not selling wool from the new clip, ag 
the general sentiment is that prices may go | 
higher. 
BUSINESS TRENDS 


Business in general has experienced a let. 
down with a noticeable sales decline in many 
lines, characterized by a slowing tendency ip 
local collections. Foreign collections, how. 
ever, have been taken up promptly. Com. 
mercial banks, in a tight money market, have 
continued to find it difficult to take care of 
the demand for loans. The dollar in the 
“free” market weakened from about 35 to 38 
cents per peso during a month of active trad. 
ing and wide fluctuations. This downward 
tendency is being attributed generally to in. 
ternational events. In July the Uruguagelil 
Senate approved and the Executive Power 
promulgated the trade agreement negotiated 
last year with Western Germany. 
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TRADE CONTROLS 
In July the Uruguayan Exchange Control 






ual import-quota system. Operational pro- 
cedure is still in the experimental stage, but # 
the outlook is for more stable conditions for 
importers. The basic. feature of the new 
system is that of weighing foreign exchange 
in favor of large and long-established firms § 
over new and small concerns, although it is 
not clear as to whether results will always 
work in this direction. Early in July foreign- 
exchange quotas announced, included 4 
3,500,000-dollar import quota for agricultural 
machinery and tractors. The Bank of the 
Republic informed the Embassy that later 
dollar import quotas would be announced 
before the end of the month. 

A decree dated in July waived the re- 
quirement of a previous import permit cov- 
ering the importation of specified articles of 
“first category,’”’ or essential goods, paid for 
in inconvertible currencies—pound sterling, 
French franc, Belgian franc, Swedish crowns, 
and Dutch florins. The most important types 
of merchandise covered were construction 
materials, vehicle repair parts and accessories, 
tractors, machinery in general, raw materials; 
fuels and lubricants, tools, and chemic 
products. However, items covered under each 
of these headings included only those specif 
cally listed in the decree. 
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LABOR 


Labor disturbances, including the packing 
house strike, continued to be frequent. 
the metallurgical industry there was a gen- 
eral strike of all employees because of retro 
active pay disagreements. It was necess@ 
for the Minister of the Interior to call upon 
civil forces to expel employees of two metal 
lurgical plants who had taken over the prem 
ises. Bank employees were on a “prestrike™ 
status, but it is anticipated that current 
wage discussions will result in an agreement 
before the end of August. 
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tage. The more adaptable the mill and 
the more willing the consumer to accept 
change, the more improbable it becomes 
for one fiber to maintain a high price 
level relative to other fibers. 
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